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Preface 



The ^senfial rationale for sponsoring arManagem^nt Informa- 
tion Systern (MIS) program workshop is to expose college and 
university administrators participating in TACTICS to' the new 
management techniques , being developed in selected TACTJCS 
institutions. These new techniques. are being supported with 
aJr^sulting, assistance from the MiS/T ACTIOS program and 
, they fucus un the implementation uf improved procedures ^rn 
the.admmistrative area^of i 

^" StOdent RecordSwMaintenance 

■ Facihties Management 

■ College Personnel Systems 
• ■ Financial A'ld 

. ■ Gr^nl^ Management 

Co-sponsorrng with MIS was the ISE Consortia for Institu- 
tional l^esearch (CIR) The combining of MIS and CI R work- 
shop activities afforded the participants exposure to a broad 

, range of data collection' and reporting procedures appropriate 
for the higher educat»on institution In addition, the 'president 
from the .Association of iQStitutionaf Research (AIR). Lois 
Tbrrence*, made a presentation during one of the general wor.k- 
shop sessions which for musf participants put the total work 
shop in perspective Lots' pre:>cntatiun centered on the rule uf 
the institutional icscarchcr as it related tu the fundamental ad 
. ministrative respunstbihties uf>the total academic management 
environmerft Her rem^irks were supported during a subsequent 

generat scssmn hry Jack Levjne, former president of the Systems 

^ Research Group of Toronto, Canada* * ' 



J<dck's presentation, though mofc specmc than Lois', addressed 
the notion of managi/ig a higher education institution utilizing 
techniques- more commonly applied in industry. In many ways, 
the question and answer session after his main presentation 
rivaled the sessions which were to follow. Quring this session^ 
Jack dispelled some of the notions surroun^g the compati- 
bility of the 'jndustrial product marrjlge men t approach" and 
.the "higher education management approach." The text of 
Jack's presentation is included in this report. 

Based on the participant evaluation of the workshop, our pur- 
poses were achieved and in some areas exceeded our expecta- 
tions. Participants, while constructively challenging many-of 
the^'presenters on their apprpach to thq^deveiopment of new 
techniques in bigher education information management, also 
exchanged ideas with one another lTrTTry4uurib I e opinion, 
IS one of the true Values in bringing any group of people^ 
gether. (Though many of us reali^^e that the grass is not always 
greener on the other side, we frequently need reinforcement of 
the notion). When such an exchange of ideas takes place, people^* 
quigkly realizgrhat the techpiqucs being explained by the pre- 
set t,ers are not so far away from the way they are actually per- 
forming. But because the presenter is operating m a controlled 
environment a v^rkshop~-it app^Jars more organized. 

The MIS/CIR Spring Workshop in my estimation and in those 
of the participants accomplished its objectives. It provided both 
exposure to nevy management techniques and a" forum for the 
true exchange of ideas. The appropriate credits, however, belong 
\kj those participants and consultants who made the workshop 
possible. Thejr names are listed elsewhere in this document. 
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The Role of Plannii^ and Management Systems 
in Post*Secondary EducBf ion 



Jacf( Levine 

^' Consultant ' 
US. Office of Effucatibn 



The arb of planning and management i>y!>tennb.developfnent 
and implementation are well developed arnJ ready fur i-ntro- 
ductiun into higher education un a scale never before possible. 
Costs of information system improvement are lower, arid 
potential benefits are greater than fever before. And yet, after 
many years of discusi>Lon and.resea<ch on the problem, most 
colleges and universities are several steps away from realizing 
such a potential o qood, well rounded system that would 
'help them with program evaluation and management control 
generally From my own experience I am awar^ that rtiis 
seemjng inability fo draw un the technotogy that is available 
IS not mainly a technical problem. The problem ©f manage- 
ment refofm.'of getting bdtter information to m-aJ^e better 
decision^ is more a social and educational prol)lem than a 
-technical one. In my ^aik today I am going to expand on 
this notion. . " ^ 

To begin with, I am going ,to suggest a way of grapp^fing with 
three important problems in planning and feianageiHent system 
development first, the problem of understanding the basic 
Yiature of planning and management systems in a college or' 
• university ; second) the problem bf usinglhis understanding 
to establish direcl^ions and priorities for information system 
improvements, an third, the problem of actually impie-^ 
menting changes in\^such a way that the changes wrtl be 
perceived by the members of the institution as bein^ gc«)er- 
ally supportive of thei^ institution's goaK. In^^*mgiary, then. 
. what is a planning <i;nd '(i^aoage men t system, how do we build 

urte, and how do wo get\t \ki work smoothly and usefully ' 

A 

Ferhopi the most fmportant^thing for people to understand fs 
that ei'ery college or i^}/iersH\ hu'> the kind ot planning un J . 
. management system it desenc^ Any so talkid planning and 
managernent system or manage>ment information system is 
nothmg but an expensive exercis(^ if it does not reflect the 
perceived needs and interests of the membersjjt th^^com- 
munrity it is supposedly serving This fidelity of this service 
,is certainly more related to the goals and ideas of the people 
who are working in the institutions than |^^s to any abstract 
scientific notion of what a management lofOrmatioh system, 
should be. ' - * , 

One of the fundamental conclusionsr^hat enriOrges frohn our - 
work over the years is that the processes of cctjcatujnal rc 
form begin in the minds and hearts of educational manageYs. 
Without a serious resolve on the part of these people, any 
attempt to overlay improved information and planning sys- 
terps IS likely to be of little benefit. The educators in the 



institutions considering Implenienting new systems have to 
understand that it is not the systems analy^ and the' systems 
that will be primarily responsible for the success of inform'a- 
UQn system change, but they themselves the manager^ wh'o 
i^ili use the information to make better decisions. Better de- 
cisions will be as much a product of the resolve to make better 
de^j'sions,as.t)hey will be of the quality of the management in- 
formiTtion system. ■ 

So while the technology for imp!ementir\g imprx)Ved planning 
and managertie'nt systems is well developed, something else is 
necessary people have to be ready forchapg^. 

AnalytietirTools,rnuVt be tailored to the needs of the institu- 
tic>n using them. Comfmter programs are not readily trans- 
fered without a friendly pat on the back anda bit of brushing 
up. They may even require substantial modification. But 
manageiwent'information and planning system development 
in a university or college is likely to be much more than tech- 
nical tinkering, it is often arvery inventive journey of self dis- 
covery.. Any developrtient program must have the following 

■ A clear methodology for ipvolving those that are going to 
'be affected by the, program in its design. > 

■ Continual briefing sessions for ^hcse rrrdiViduals the * 
' ^ system is being developed and impimiented 

Extensive training programs in the use of tfe**^V4ternionce 
it IS developed. , , r ^ 

■ A Corresponding professional development program i>hs^ 
management and planning to improvp the skills of those 
who .will be usmg the systems. 

* * " 

Fortunately, most educators can readijy gr^Kp the mam ideas 
underlying the system development for the sufe|ject are rterther 
'as diffr;;ult nor as technical as most people think. '•The gen- 
eral planning and management'system needed f-Qr any cojjege 
or university can be broken into four parts. * , 



■ . Basic Transactional Systems. 



■ Statistical Reporting ^sterns. 

P lanning. arid Budgeting Sys tefns.'^ 

■ Outppt Evaluation and Goals Review. 



0 



Tbc tu^ri't lIuH', the BasiL I f ansaLtit^iial Svstcm^, arc 
needed bv-cvur> Lulkgc anli univert>iU Thvry must W a 
student dffil.gcncial iccuunliwg system tot liioking after iis 
da\-tp-dav opciatiuns !>tuJe^^ts* have lu bu recruited ana 
admriled, aijJed, charged tuition and tees, and assigned to 
ehosun louiscs Staif nicp^tiuis have to be hired, assigned 
la^ks. ui^J f>aid '1 ht physitarpiant ha*s to be i^Ajked fitter, 
aiid--niar^^* kind^ u\ CLiuipniLni and. supplies muit be* pur ^ - 
cHascd \ll ul this rcqu)K> inttumatiun based, ih mu^>t ".^ 
taseij. on laiilv tuidiliunal pi ULcdurcs ot educational admin- 
isiiatiuii/anJKi».e!junlin^ In shoi t, ihese ^vstejfns explain 
\vhat fTiLiiU'V 's l^L ^punl' oil i^thct jhan what it is being' 
spent Un 

SUil\M\\.d\ Repof ting S\ steals draw, to some extent, on the 
BasiL I lil^^aLllunal Svsli nis tui intormatiun suth as oper- 
ating sUtcnicnu''aod balantc sheets, enruHrhent eounis, 
student*rec\ivab!es, and a^tounts pavable Nu\vada)t>, 
hotVevcr, the t>. }5iv.a! stat^stfeal rtpuiling ^vstem has to go 
tx'vunj these Mlhci basK lepurls to new ones icquinn^ad- 
dHn>^al dat,\ >uch a^s siudeni repuris that anatvzc the 
eharaeteVistiL^, ^ov.lai origin, career path^, inierests, and ideas 
ut ^tudLfils aiiJ ^peelai 4iatt lepurts lhat mav relalc lo edu- 
eatii^nal expeneiKt, present work, piutessiunal data and 
backgruuTid .»! ^taft nunibcis^ .This inturmalion is used to 
generate lepoj is lu iniet ruL|UiiLiTienis ut inicrnai planning 
Lummiftees;, boaids ot tiustees, state boards, USOE^etc. 
Ingtiural, these ^v^tem^ aie euneerned with histoueal 
tnturtnatujn as a iiurde to the impael of de^ctstuns made in 
ihe past and ^uv^ lluse decisions (^ughl-to be changed 

I 111 ifiii J ar\a, jNanaii't; and BeiJguti(\i; stems, deafs, on 
the olhef riar^d. wiUi future eleCisiuns. \u held ot rhanage- 
-ment re'spe/nsibilitv m cdiKvilion is m greater need ot new 
tools tor deciston-makuig However, the resolve tx) make ♦ 
l>el.t^er plans and to seek the mean> for making more con- 
^Metered elujiees is even more impe;rtant than the analytical 
''instruTiicnV - > • - - \ ' - ' 

'Wliat will give Us pioa' elteetlve pjAnning and budgeting"' The 
most imptKiani .t^svv^r i>«thal w^'heed tu bring at Jdemie plan-^^ 
ning and t ihan^ial liUdgeting tplo a h<tirml^nuujs relanons)iip. j 
wiih eaeh.othet. Ihis nu\ins we netd a bridge, ot si^me kind to , 
link the aspuatK'wKot llu' eduealui and the practical reason- , 
ings of the tinaneuil "tt*ce( If colleges were managed a little ' ^ 
more like businesses, the marketing concept would readily 
prxjvidc aioneep.tual scheme a tueus un ihe ielovarie'C to 
^tuek'nt netuis nnd lienee \o eominunily needs ot the^^duca- 
tloual seiVKes de^^veied (t a curiam le\el of sludent enioll- 
nient IS judgedin be eCitr.omu'^IIy essential lu the tuture of 
iinv'-'given insiilun^'in. t:f]en^theJt)e uU\' and .kllininistkation 
si[Ti{ilv have 4<> Uui k tuge thi I in aJiie'.e tiial e nroll ment / , 
level Sueh an fltM^">'t>h h.ts^a.paKrllcl m polilieal lffc\jn the. 
aphnn>m^that the tiist dtJtv ot a statesman is to gut eleeted 



otherwise he could never implement his« polfcies no milter 
what they are In education, we haVu>called tins concept en- 
rollment management t1 impties much more than inform^- 
lion system-developmeni although this aspect js im portant. 

ft -^eems toDs that one of the mam objectives Kji dU^ kind of \ 
plarinmg an^^udgcJtmg system should be to reduce tuture un- 
ceftainties and.risks. 'This objective mav imply stvcral things , 
Jjptter knowledge of probable future Conditions, mure careful 
q^nsideration of alterrvative plans that ekxvetail with future 
cQnditions, manipulation -mJ^ the internal ohd cxterndl-envi- 
rcpnments to a^^hieve desired^'Qd utheiwise'unobtai nablcTu- 
tql-e states, and stockpiling respoqscs'to possible^surpnses • • 
ihtat; mav turn up as the scenarios (Si ihc tuture unfold. 

In'^crm^ot the piesent-day academic management style, the 
challenge of modern approaches to plarining and budgctipg". 
can be bluntiv stated- abandon the traditional budgetary 
philosophy of intuitive incrementalism in tavor of an attitude 
that embraces bolder innovations and more rapid change in 
di:>KJemic goals, pre)gram$, and learning methuds. 

The implemeniation ot such a system ujsts money , and the 
benefits are sometimes hard to cjuantity in advance The fact 
IS that the implenientation of a new planning and management 
system ty pically^creates problems. New facts and new ana- 
lytical tools operi up ne4v areas for prgblem definition, and 
they do more than just' make problems moje specific and 
choices beivvcTa alternatives more scientific and mure con- 
sidered Herein Ires the essence of nnudern reform in educa- 
tional budgeting introduce a new, cooperative rrifxJus 
operandi among all the principal Communities of the coik'gc 
to insure'nut only it^ survival, but also its Hexibility in'^de- ^ 
fining and resptjnding to the needs of our ehangin^f-'Socicty 

The fourth drea, Output Evaluation and Gwafs Rdview, com- 
pared to the hjsic^rieal analysis and the uncjerstandi rig of 
cosifSlfaf revenues of Jhe other areas, is esoteric indeed. 
Suoh e^uestions iranscend program* analysis and chc:) fee be- 
tween alternative curricufum structures and teaching me tjiods 
Compargjive costs or options on methods ol instruction may. 
enable a University to improve hs tutuie resource rxjanagemcnj^ 
but the gOaib and values sc*t tor it will detetmine whether or ♦ 
not a degree progiam m a particular aiea can even be ^ v 
contemplated 

. . " \ ^ 

This arci<i of managenlcnt ree^uirts a highei pujpoi Ue^n of.cx- 
ternal data as can be most rculilv secli in outpuVuf goals Ve-* 
view which becomes intimately dependent on sockiI rather 
than institutiTjnal research. How are llu' need^ of 6ui society 
or our. area of the natiun changing** How do graduates no\v 
^vknv then edueatiunal expeiieneeS^ How is ihe^ demand te)r 
vanous skills shifting^ What does the ac<.eleiating hbeiation 
of vvo;x)en have to say about institutional development pohc^- 



How will lifetime education tontcpts affcet the campus^ 
These dn<i otlier^qucstions certainly d(?m^ncJ information as' 
well as very.Jargc dollops of judgement. ^ - ' 

" ' /- 
One of thoirohies of planning and nnanagemcnt system de- 
velopment in higher education has been the'inverse neJation- 
ship between the Costs mjcurred and the benefits d^erived in 
each of the four areas. Large sums have been spent on com- 
puteri/ed Transactional Systems where the educational payoff 
is leas-t. Mqderate sums have g6nd into Statistical Reporting 
Systems where benefits are madaMte Little has been spent on 
Pfanning and budgeting Systems ivhere the payoff is very great. 
.Almost no svstematic effort has btcn devoted to the conscien- 
"hous evaluation of ^oais wherc^dsts ajc relatively small but 
potential benefits akr'onomiCalc « 
' i 

How does unc approach the devii^jpment prublehn'^ Just as a 
university can benefit frt<m a master plan fur future facilities 
and program.activities,>o'it can lenefit from.a jgaralleJ plan 
for Its overall planning and manag.ement need^ Such a plan 
is not really vcr> hard to formulate nor nee^i it be complex . 
and smartly integrated in all of iu manifestations But it can 
be very useful 

Planning the functions-, structure, da.ta elements, input and ■* 
output characteristics at ea^h ©f the four systenn levels we 
have described gives the following benefits - . 

■ Clarifies organi/ationaLstructLrre, iQb rcsponsibihties, 
along with related mfornriation needs: 

■ Throws lighron hitherto non-'existant or hi(Jdep.*policv ' 
issues such as credit hour definitions, Sldft^oadmg^rules, 
space utilization, and attrition. ^ . ' ^ 

■ Promotes more open, coupora-tive deti^iun -making by 
faculty administratioru * 

■ Helps assure thcte,will bg no senoii^ gaps in sy^stem 
componenfts. ' \ \ , ^ ' 

Focuses attention on the costs and agnefits of information,^ 

Reduces duplication and useless reports 

■ -Contributes tu compLfler hardware and related staff plan 

ning by making possible a coherent statement bf probabie 
, processing loads of future intervals 

• * . , ' ' ' - ' , 

• » Requires tliCdecfsion-maker^ to make consaous analysis ^ 
, of their information'system options and tur make formal 

decisions orj'systerh development priorities andlmpit- . 

mentaticii timetables. 



In the balance sheet of benefits W^^^ve found to our surprise 
that the self-examination implicit in dcvol^jping an^MlS piaster 
p(an ^s often as ustful as Its more ubyiuUs results. 



Thp plan tan.be formulated" atany o^sev^'ral levels ut detail 

■ A generaLplan. i . ' ^ ' i 

' » / ^ . , ' ■ *\ 

■ Component systjpm$ ^defined. ' - 

■ Component ^ysterns flo\v-charted witb d^-ta and definitions 

■ Ail o{ tht foregoing plus selection of and/or writing of 
specifk.computer programs. 

\ Whjje planriiDg' methods arc obviously affected by the level of . 
\de'ta[i that is deckied on; the process afso has a number of 
Recommended stx>ps that-have proved helpful in our expfewencc. 

* " ' t 
Confirm organizational structure , ' 

All inforrhation systems form and context depends on t^e 
rjeeds of thc^ people who wrk in (Established relationships at 
their appointed tasks. Hence the first step in an Ml$ plan is 
tb^recqrd the exiifing lob strticture and pnrtcipal du;ties 
afffejcted by the plan. Any major ^hahgcs'now foreseen 
shduld also b6 nbte*d at this stage. ... * 

■ identify 4)erceived information heeds. and inform'ation * 

' ' '-flow. ' ^ ■ % ' 

is step IS esse^lially'an information gap analyses. It en- 
abled the MJS platiqer to see the dolline of the system re- 
quired/cjcisting or/idn-e;<(sting. 'Pa^t of this step consists of 
' \reviev?^f pTresentxjr proposed computer hardware and com- ^ 
puter center stafi in some cases questionnaires m^ty prove 
A useYul ' ' I * 

9 ^ 

^ \ > ' . ' *» 

, ■'^ Review- findings in reiationship^o Standard Structure. • * 

' Chcdk the current findings against one of tbe manv standard 
ohcckiists "of needed systems noting any deliberate omissions \ 

' from the emprging plan as well as febture^ needed bql-not in 
one of,these lists. , > ' * ^ \ - ' - 

• ^ Set up the needed systems devdlopmeni steps for priority 
, decfsions on implemerl(|ation. "^^s^^-^^^ 

'Since not all elemen-ls^fft th(j-system ar^ equally important or 
of corripara.bte, implementation cost, the uspis of the proposed 
system should d^^cide what to do first and why A decision 
matrix can be useful at this stage laying out options a^cj 
Stating cr.iteria recommended fur deeiding priorities, costs, 
benefits, lapse-time needed, internal r-esources nej;diid, ex- 
ternal rc^ouj-ces, corh'puteMmplication, etc. , 

* • * 

Like any other. sei of plans tliis master plan needs a fo/mjl 
irpplemenfation schedule. When peppla's W4.)rking cnvifon- 
' meiit IS to be cfianged,' SOeial*aspccts of making the changes 
must bcCarefttllx considered In irtfornration system changes 
arad maf^agement and. planning systems changes the punalty' 
for Ignoring psychological factors C4n be severe to thv poinl 
where the system becomes'a witch word and its implementation 



.ihui Uvi. 1)1 ^v^^sL \nv iinpK ii^cnlaliufi plan ihus should bcj^m 
^vilh i)iiuMahi>n aiul UumiivoKuiu nl oTnuuiv people, cspc- 
Li.ilK. ihosK will) mav pucc^v'<. lllL;^plopo^cd changes as a 
lliioal iH^i.Uasl a cati^i. ot ufKvit.uiilv 

\s ii;*. iiliolu d \ou\ a Lonstious pii»t;fanbul pi otcssionjl 
JoiK»piiKnl U) enhance. iIk jii^inagci lal skilKtjl ihtjsc in ihc 
umvL'iMiv IN A nCLL'sMtv iJ ihi ih-w s\slcn^ ihai^^trc being do- - 
V Jop<.\l lo ho iLsod U> llu* hcsl advanla^;. loo otlon throsc 
within ihk umvuNilv not exposed lu a lohsciwui program 
tH manai;enK*fTt-ftrvrtnpmunt,similai lo rhal used iii pi i vale 
^Udiislis . \ luiilui [-Jiohjeni lhat otteiilirnes Iju incentive 
s\ sUMii Kil^ieitnl m Ihc hudi^Lliiig r;i iJci^ss such that il 
uUialU puuh^cs those vvho du a good jub ot planning and 
an.iKMMilhei Hiaii ic waujing Iheni lot their etiorts A 
lIusl liiuk Will havt lx< ht taken at ihV'wav in wlrvch this , 
^^u^ctw^'> IS can kd on il ana ysis is lo have anv ical meaning 

f . V - 

Sunu Lujics ul a sy sl^ins .fpp?uaeh lo uniu'istlv planning 
and lnidi;clini; ai n llial u^plunLiUaiiun ul such an appro^h 

* posLS a sji uais lUiuil In lljc humanisiic ijualilv ol hit;[ur ed- 
Ucat'on the unsv ^U l;^ialiL and s^jbjitUve appiuaeh lo 

iiudi;clinij vvhii^h now thaMLtui/cs mosl Xmeiican universi- 
lie^> e.in be mure fuimjf>t/ing is ditttLutt^o conceive The 
planning pr^Kcss in most lj^hvu st lies iV ad hoc i athu ifian 
Loliip' >^'hcns'i\(. . u sponsivi' rallier thani anlic ipaloi > , dcccn- * 

^ liali/td and lia^mctUed uuhei than cohesive and mlcgraled. ! 
OctisUiiis 4jn thi alk)calion ot scarce resources are Trcqucntly 
made vMllioiil tfu benelit ol accurale intormarion andtigor- 
ous anaKsis ol tjie vvav in which ihe allocated ic soui ce,s .ife 
k Moused U)i adiiev ini; inslilulional put poses Ihere is 
,seatcA*U anV ^enous alU'mpl at loni; lango planning, and 



i'Vun eapitaf improveriierrts projects are under^t'aken with ^ . 
hltlorehablu. inlui malion un long-range prugr,am Irenxis 
Responsibilities tyr institutional p^annmy and bu'dgiMing^^MX' 
often poorly delincd, and Ihe process ot buciget-building is 
oltan conducted under the stress of l1Vne schedulcsHvhieh 
make earctui analysisjnnpussibic Guard ination ullhe ^ 
various^planning and decisiun-niaking sectors ol ihe-univer- 
sity'is olten non-exislent *( - 

f 

A better system lor obtaining jcontrol ut ihe operation'^ ot the 
^ umversitv should serve lo mak'e the insliluiron mofQ respon- 
sive, under humane educational leadership, to the needs ui 
, human beings. Obviously, no technology , much less the 
technology of tinaneial management, is in ilself a guarantee 
of human freedom, but neither is technology in itself^an 
enemy of freedom. The eftcct of technological advance is 
always to test the ability of human beings to employ- a new 
contiivance to enhance the quality of life. This, tqo, «s tbe 
effect ot the new application ol management science m 
eJucalion With humane educational le/ders, who have de- 
veloped sk<ll in this new technology , the hi«lnager^al rcv'olu- 
tion m higher education sh(|»uld only lead t(|) a greater respon^ 
sivencss of the orgct,ni/at1onl lo the cequifcnients ot mankind,' 

' Were it not tor the .personal gifts of U:y administrators who 
manage to obtain acceptable results inyspile ot ^he svstem, 
lhc^>ituation would be intolerable: But cicarlv, the present 
procedures {or reaching resource allocation decisions are 
not the causo-ot humaneness in higher education On the 
cl>nlrar\, the exiUing system is one* of the obstacles loySn- 
ti oiling the processes ot the universitv lor maxirtium s^rvicg 
to human^^nds.' 
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fhe Program Plannmg and Budgeting System tPPBS) is a prg- 
cess by which priorities among the kjfids of servlce^a college 
may provide are wcighe4, objectives are stated in oper'ational 
terms'^ aiternattve means tJf'accomphsh the given objectives . 
are ar^lyzed, and a choice among competing means is made 
under criteria of efficiency in^the use of resources. 

The objective of this session is to share with the participants 
a concise sufnmary of work involved in planning arVd imple- 
menting a PPB System. 

V 

There will fee discussion on four basis issues inherent in the 
development of a PPB system in higher education * - ■ 

■ ^ How a |*PB system* for a college can be developed ^ 

■ What outpu^ measures^ parameters, or indications 
are most appropriate and how theyTan be organ- 
ized. 

c 

■ What kind of analysis is appropriate for a college setting 
and how it can be conducted. ' . 

■ What are likely strategies for development of tbe sv5tem 
in operational'Con texts. 

Planning, Programming, and Budgetmg Capability 

An institution's planning, programming, and budgeting 

capability is evaluated by doing the following 

i 

■ Locate PP^S decision points. 

Once the decision points have been located, the func- 
tions and g.roups included in the PPBS process can be 
identified. • ' * 

■ Determine the^ PPBS cycle. • 

^ To chart the PPBS cycle, determine the sec^ence of 
decision points and the functions and group<; involved 
at each decision point. ^ ^ 

■ lc|(cntify jong-range plarifiing activities 

Li Activities included here may be multi-facctcd fur a 
• special -purpose activity such as an Academic Planning^ 
Committee. 

■ Compare the existing PPB syste^m.tu the model PPB system. 



This cCmparison will identify positiphs that should be 
involved In th6tp!:occyi, but have been excluded, as well 
as superfliToUs components. 

i< D^termme if a feelJback itifechanism exists in the PPBS cycle. 

> c The PPB system should be a closed-loop system. A 
cyclical process is establishied with each component 
receivrng infiut from a component or components and 
providing outputs to another component so there is a 
continuous process. , , 

I Recommend improvements in the PPB system, includi|ig 
the^process, time frame, and participants. i ^ 

□ Recommendations for improvement may take man^^ 
' forms, s|jch as iricluding otber c^)mponents in tfie p 
cesS; changing the cycle itself, and establishinon o 
to sa^uSy an unfulfilled function m the PPB systefn. 



o- 

Tice 



Planning ^ 

The PPBS process is, of necessity, activity oriented, this 
means that the entire operational process centers abojjt the 
ability of the institution to translate missions into goals, 
goals into obiectlves, objectives into activity areas, and 
activity areas into activities. The activities are then classi- 
fied (programmed) and budgeted, and performance data is 
gathered to allow an evaluatt on of the activity. The evalua- 
tion results then serve as input into the next cycle of the 
PPBS process. 

The institutional mission formulation process is the key- 
stone to all institutional aotivities. While the formulation 
of the institutional mission is not a part of the PPBS process, 
it fee^ds directly Into thejiighest level of the PPBS j!|rocess. 
In addition, evaluations of institutional activities may play 
a role in updating the institutional mission* The missjon 1*^ 
usually determined by external forces and is incorporated 
m legisiatron. Thus changes in the mission itself are accom- 
plished ovei; a fairly long period of time, 

The mission ttseJf, however, is the basis for the long-range 
planning process. This is the first PPBS activity. The long- 
rafigc planning process consists of interpreting the institu- 
tional mission for purposes ^f formulating goals and objec 
tlves. This long-range planning function is usually accom- 
plished by one specific group, supported by information 
from almost every area of the institution as well as outside 
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fbe Program Planning and Budgeting Systenn (PPBS) is a prs?- 
cess by which priorities among the kinds of services a college 
may provide are v/eighed, objectives are stated in operational 
terms, alternative mea|^s* to accomplish the given objectives 
are ar^^lyzed, and a choice among competing means is made 
undei^ criteria of efficiency in^the use of resources. 

The objective of this session is to share v/ith the participants 
a concise summary of v/ork involved in planning and imple- 
menting a PPB System. ... 

There will be discussion on four basis issues inherent in the. 
development of a PPB system in higher education 

■ How a PPB system for d college can be developed. 

■ What output measures, parameters, or indications 
are most appropriate and how they can be organ- 
ized. * 

■ What kind of analysis is appropriate for a college setting ' 
and how it can be conducted. 

■ What arc likely strategie^s for development of the system 
in operational contexts. ^ 

Planning, Programming, and Budgeting Cap^ility . 
An institution's planning, programming, and budgeting 
capability is evaluated by doing- the following ^ 

■ Locate PPBS decision points. 

* Once the detision points have been located, the func- 
tions and^groups includt^d in the PPBS process can be 
identified.^ ' ^ « * , ^ 

■ Determine the^ PPBS cycle. 

n To chart the PPBS cycle, determine the sequence of 
decision pomts and the function^ and groups involved 
at each decision point. * ^ 

■ Idcntifyjong-range planning activities 

Activities included here may ba mult^-faccted for a 
special-purpose activity such as an Academic Planning 
♦ .Committee. 

Compare the e-xisting gPB ^>$tqm tu the model PPB system. 



^ This comparisqn will identify positions that should be 
involved in the4)rocess, but have been excluded, as well 
as superfluous components 

■ ' Detei^mine if a feedback mechanism exists in the PPBS cycle. 
, The PP& system should be a closed-loop system. A 

cyclical process is esUblished with each component 
receiving input frdm a component or components and 
providing outputs to another component so there is a 
continuous process. 

■ Recommend innprovements in the PPB system, including 
the process, tinne/ramc, and participants. 

Q Recojnmendations for improvement may take many 
forms, such as including other components in the pro- 
cess, changing the cycle itself, and establishing an office 
to satisfy an'unfulfillcd function in the PPB system. ^ 

Planning 

The PPpS process is, of necessity, activity oriented. This 
r>*eans that the en tire operational process centers about the 
ability of the institution to translate missions into goals, 
goals into obiectives, objectives into activity areas^ arid 
activity areas into activities. The activities are then classi- 
fied (programmed) and budgeted, and performance data is 
gathered to allow an evaluaUon of the activity. The evalua- 
tion results then serve aS'input into the next cycle of the 
- PPBS process. - ^ - ' , 

The institutional mission formulation process is the key- 
stone to all institutional activities. While the formulation 
of the institutional mission is not a part of the PPBS process, 

'it fee'ds direotly into thohighest level of the PPBS pr<^ess 
In addition, 'evaluations of institutional activities may play 

. a,role in updating the institutional mission. The mfssion is 
usually determined by external forces and is incorporated 
in legislation. Thus changes in the mission it^^elf are acQom- ' 
plished over a fairly long period of trme. 

The mission itself, howewy, is the basis for ihg long-range 
plannjng process. This i* the firs> PPBS activity Thelong- 
rangq plannrng process consists oT Interpreting the institu- 
tional mission for purposes of formulating goals and obieg 
tives. This long-range; planning-function is usuall> accom- 
plished by one specific group, supported by'information 
from almost every ar^a of the institution as well as outside 



agcnucs lypitalU. the prcsider)! and or viic-presidohl 
pfC>idc ouM this planning group, wfiich should include 
heads of major admiiiistraluc^uniis Input should be re* *' 
ceived from exlernaljsources such as groups in the servke 
area and groups tiial/legisLvfe appropriations or respib^nsh 
^ * hilUies ir>ihe inslilulion \ 

[he shofl-Mt^ge pi»/ining [)focess is |he rnean^bv which goals 
' andbhiecuves are /ransferred inlo prpgram activities ft)r a 
shor^ f^ru)d of time, usually onO or two\ears This process 

* IS l^jl^* respopsibilitN ol the institutionaJ planning group The 

prociiss consists ot determining a series (xf^'activity areas, each 
with a* definiie»ab|ecljjVe^d with measurement critrua Th'is 
process sometimes encompasses the preliminary budgetary 

^ L\tle b\ determmfng. resource requirements for activities and 

*^ b\ making recomnieirdations to the president of, the institu- 

tion for the ul^mate resource mix 

1 he short rctnge planning process culminates with ,the opera- 
* lionaf plan, which stipulates thr operational activities and re- 
sources foj^ the maior admin^trative unit> The ma|or admmistra- 
' , iti\e units then have the /cspohsibihty tor implementing the 
short-range plan The maior administrative units are account-, 
ablt^for the resources assigned to th'eir areas and the*illoca- 
tion t)f those resources to the planned activity areas 

The next component in the PPBb pr4)Less 'S the activity areas 
1 he activity area is the at which implementation occurs 
As such, this arc \ should have specific objectives which serve 
' as operational targets, ihe-activity area must have measurement 

criteria which aj^e related lo the obieUives and which arc quan- 
tifiable ent)Ugh to allow mea^^orernenl The activity area must 
also be afforded a resource mix I he resources will be a com- 
bination o'f human, facility! and support resources, and it should 
be possible to relalelhese resources to pLmn.ing budge Uiryj^ig- 
ures 1 hi activjiy area tl^n 4ssurnes operation ot the pfrogram and 
provision ot cvali^tion-related operattor><il data ^ 

The lonsi/^fige planning component sfiould have the resp >nsV 
briity ybr i^ojl formulation and activity area determination \n 
connection with ifu' long f<inge pLmning cycle ot tjie institu- 
.t li^^'n I he "sfioit range planning component should have the 
•/ same tuncfional responsibilities wiifi the additional responsi* 
* bilttv ol determining short range lesfturte ^A'quiiements and 
/ evaluation criteua ]lie major unit adrninisti at^on componen- 

ts have lunclional responsibilities that enlaif.the determinatior 
of aclivitv areas within ^heir unit, the determination ot rc^ 
source rec|uirements, m detarl for those activity areas, <ind 
the conduct ot the acliCities, includir|g supplying evaluation- 
• * related Oiila I he operalfonal are<is perform the detailed re- 
^ st)Uice requirements delei mmatiun piocVss lor their specif ic 
program ai eas 

AdJilionalK , the operational areas conduct the program 
operations, under the direction of a major unit of^^dministra- 
tio'n I he act!vit\ evaluation component pertoims tlte evalua- 



tion function, with respect to the operational areas. The 
adminisUdltve evaluation unit perf^orms the evaluation pro- 
cess with respect to major units of administration The j 
institutoi^nal evaluation unit perfoVr^is the evaluation with 
^respect to the overall instrlulion and rts fong-rnagc and I 
short-range plans The planning support group supports all 1 
evaluation areas with aggregations and manipulations of ! 
evaluation data that have bcen supplied by the otheF com- . 
poncnt areas through the institutign's information proces- 
sing capability The components of a PPBS are graphically 
related in Figure 1, H ' 

Programming 

The determination of the manpower, materials, and facilities, 
required to support a program so that inputs are related to 
outputs by lines of action through an information system is , 
known as programrtrung. 

The word program m PPBS does not refer to cpmputcr pro- ' 
gramming, but relates to the activities of an organization that 
arc based on desired outcomes. Programs arc the fundamental 
groups of related activities around which an institution is or- 
ganized and upof^ which its policies are based. 

Ir IS difficult tO'idcntify ideal program structures. Lach insti- 
tu tion must develop its own program structure. There are as 
man^ifferent ways of putting togc the/ a program structure 
islpiere are people who attempt to do it The bas^c principle 
of^an ob|ective-or^<>flfcd program structure is the**gr oupirig of 
acwities thii^^^Tve the same purpose The top level of a pro- 
gram structure should consist of the broad categories direc- 
ted toward the fundamental obiectivcs of the institution. The 
lowest level should be comprised of the programs that have 
beC^n implemented as the spccrfic means tor moving lowa/d 
the end objectives >4 ' * 

^\ program shouid-have the following characteristics 



■ .SfJtfcific t>|^ectives and functions 

■ Mjwsurable 



ERIC 



inputs and outputs (even though asj/ect5 ot 
/i^utput'rnay be difficult to quantity) ' 

Authority to make policy decisions both a> to obiec- - 
tivcs and as to allocation of resources lu meet itiose. 
objectives. 

Relationship to larger programs in the institution 



Any of the above or a eojiibtnation ^ot the above n}ay be used 
m specifying progiams Onx.e a program is identified, a per- 
tinent cjuestion must be Risked is the progiarii <i group of 
interdependent, closely related services or activities that 
possess or contribute ti; a common objective orset of al'lied . 
obie^tives? K it a package of sub-programs, elements, com- 
ponents, ta^^ks and activities^ 
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Budgeting 

Program budgetijjg relatcs^lo4hne)ut put-oriented programs, 
or activities of ar^jwftftut^on to^/pecifw:' resources thai are; 
^hen stat^'^tTterms uf bud^( dollai'^ Ir^PfBS, both pro- 
gyintsand resources are Qj^eclj^4 for at least several years 
*^nto the future. EmptJ^is is upon outputs, cost-effecdveness 
eth^ds, r a tionalkpfenn I ng techniques, long-range obfec^ives, 
ind anjlyticaljidols for/<lecisiQn-making The most* impor- 
tani s^glej^ that^rfiusl be accomphshed'in, moving to this^: 
hnd of^.^rfanning ^Ind budgeting is the development of d ^^-^ 
'prbgi^ln structure . • ' . 




V^'^The implementation of program budgetmg requires substan- 
tial increases in accounting staff, developing a separarte depart- 
ment for budget plannmg, and systefns analysis and appraisal. 
Such an approach v/HI point m the direction of rational Issess- 
. ment of ;he effects of financial mput mto the system m terms * 
of output services for vyhtch the institution operates. Thre^ 
addittonal approaches could be taken in inrvple men ting the 

• progcam budgeting 

■ Programmmg th(4 full implementation ovef an extended 
interval, such as five vears. • . 

' ■ Restricting this form of budgeting, to setecied programs, 
possibly on an alternating basis. * 

■ Experimentinjj With pilot prulects of different sizes 
t> pes, structures, objectives, and programs in the 
institution 

The conversion uf the traditional item-budgetir^g to program 
budgetmg requires application of the principle of allocating 
the vanous responsibilities, in accordance v^^ith the level of 
complexity and costs, to those wuh the appropriate re- 
sources of leadership, knowledge, funds, and hardware. 

The characteristics of traditional budgetar> planning are as 
follows 

■ Minimal and fragmentary planning. • 

Separation of fiscal and program planning activities. . 

■ ,Generalued-constc|cralion'oracademic prograrris or 
' 'instructional areas and their output consequences. 

"trr contrast, the program budgeting concept, inherent in thte 
PPBS.emph^iires long-range planning that integrates cost 
accounting into the process programs must, therefore, 
be definitive befjure a price-tag 13 attached In addition, an.d 
gf'equal significance, there should be.a concern for a deter- 
mination of the program*s measurably output. -The general 
acceptance and use, of program budgeting by an institution 
* *wiil resuit m signilicant educathinal, a\\^cll as fiscal, man- 

- age ment improvements. ' 
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Devising a Program Budget for a College 



After determining the long-rangg objectives and purposes and 
• defining a program alorig whh the measurement criteria, the ^ 
next step is to devise a program budget. ^ 

■ The number and types of the proposed programs will be 
r>sted. 

■ A statement will be made of the obiectfve of each prbgram. 

■ The resoDrcesand output characteristics will be identified. 

♦ 

■ The sources of income generated within .each program will 
be identified. 

■ The time dimensions v/ill be determined. 

■ Some budget formats will be displayed. 

' , ^ \ ^ 

Program Resources, or Input ' ' . 
The mput, or financial and nonftnanciai resources, for each 
prograrfi can be distributed among srx categories as follows; 

■ Personnel employed the number and Vpe Of positions 
required for each prograpnand the average salary and 
work-load )n each position. Examples of some of the 
positions are 

" Professors (Full, Associate, Assistant) 

Instructors,. - ^ , 

3 Lecturers 
. Teaching Fellows,;Gj^d{iate Assistants 
c: AdnTitUSlr^totT ^ ' 

Secretaries 
n Librarians 

□ Building and Grounds Workers . ,^ 

Students, thenomber/ln each of the instructional pro- 
grams, i'.ncluding full-time and part-time ^stated as full- 
* time equivalent) *. * 

Cla^s size ratios the average class size for each of the ' 
instructional programs. . , - 

Instructional courses.' ihe number and de&cnptipn of 
the courses in each of the instructional programs 

Supplies, equipment, and-iurrfishings an inventory of • 
materials and a listing of items requested to be purchased 
for each of the programs. 
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Physical f&ciliti^s^ an inventory l^ungof the nymber, 
square feet/and i^tiiization of classrbofn's, offices, 
laboratories, and libraries;'' • - ^ , 

Program Outpu|^ ' - , , . *• 

The output for cach^prpgram cah Se icfentified as follows. 

■ Degrees* the oumber ^nd type of degrees granted.. 

V* i^^gf^^ courses: the rtumber of students in each major 
and-efective course; the number of student credit and 
class hours provided^ ' * 
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■ Library growth: "the nutVib^r of vplu^s ip\tihe library:^ 

■ Research and scholarly publications: ex^^rpssed in terms 
of rcs<?arch grants and researcl>publicatrons. ' . - 

■ Contributioris ofahe institution t9 the community:'' 
expressed in termsbf lectures, culttiral events, art^ex- 
hibits, and urban and community projects.' 

^ ^standardized tesiresuhs* performance of. students on 
stancJardf^ed'tests'given m the freshman and* senior years 
and on graduate admissions tests. , - ' . 

■ The- number bf seniors admitted tpgraduate schools. 

■ Alumni questipnnaires filled out by atumni giving a ; 
pe/sonal history aft^r receiving their degrees, listing 
pjositions, salaries, parpcipation in community affairs, 
graduate studies, and theif -evaluation of the institution. 

Evaluations of programs by college and university ac- 
' xrdditmg associations. * '[ 

■ Self-evaluation by co^le^e and university cpnanlittees. 

' Sources of Income ' ; 

''The sowrces of mcome g9nerared for each progranrt wiU^be " 
iddhfifi'cd and appUed to the {program earning the iacorjie. 
» For example: , i ' ' 

« Tuition income ' / \ * 

• ' . ' ' t • ^ • * . • • ^ , . 

■.w Laboratory^feos ^ • • , ' 

K Applicatton fees • . ' . ; • , 

■ Staip al?proprlations - , ' 

■ Gifts * 

■ Endowment incomi 

■ Grants ' 



hi 

' Stgdent,«Faculty, and Staff Services, ; 
: Student activity fees 

' - * 

■ AthleticMncome - T 

■ Room ancfboaT(i fees t 

^ ■ Food services, cafeteria 5ales ^ 

• Gifts'" : ' 

■ ^Parking." ^ \ . • s 
" ' ' ' \ 

■ Health service fees -* * - . «/ 

. "ii 'Goyernmerrt gtants v ^ 

' Library fine^ 

Public Services , , 

■ Adiinrission fees to (Cultural events 

■ Fees for. ndncredit.^ourses . 

■ ''Book sales * . ' . ^ •. 

* i 
Research and Development 
P Government gifts and grants 

• Industry grants 

• Gifts \ . 

Genera! Support 

■ Unr(isjri:otergTffr" 

* Endowment' ihcomb 



^vantagesx>f Using a PPBS System in* Higher Education 

The^lH|^im*budget i^ a comprehensive output-oriented policy 

And plarfning budget, an4 is thus notjest'rictjd io the fiscal 

cpntrol functions of a conventional budget. ^ * . 

'/ * ' ' ' " *^ . 

ySummarized'are some of thesadvarrtages of usin:g a program^ • 

(budget if) higkcr education: . *. * 

■ The programs of a college are OKganfzed-bn the^basis of. ^ 
/ system^ analyst rationality.' ' • • 



Actual tdftai costs of A pxC^/iJ^ obtained. The budget 
cuts across tr^aditional department^ line* and give^ the cost, 
in both financial and nonffnancial ra^ogrccs, for "extended 
tinDc periods (five tp ten years). 




IhifjrAe^Uon is aiySn ru.eveV'v^^n^^ i/r the^i^nior^ollegej ' There isan emphasis on outputs or dllifedj^sults/and all. i 



! colijige, pr u rvKMys i r.y f ;tfiail y. riKl^t<^^Ty^f^^^e^pw^'aJ pbjec- * 
Jiv^^nd goals of t\)c instiiuiibn the explifriTiibjec- - 
tlvi^s of each program. |ripui-oriejit^'cpnv^ntmnal ^ ' 
tbuibgeis may nol make a^vaiiable tffe fuXure'plahs of ' , ■ 
, mother programs withig ihe'insiiiuiio'n. 

'I* Pinicipalor^ planning is encouraged 

. AUocatiorf tJfrJesoyrc^Vi^ madi^ qn^.^ore rational .basis. 

E valuation of prDgramVis-maJe by ipQans'of a wide varieiv 



pf acKilylicat techniques. 
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resources are.direcied-io ih'ese.ouiputs. ; 



w Ail programs, exisnrrg and new, are coniinually review^ ir* 
arid revised. on boih^ form'al and informal basis, * 

■ Fund-raising activmei may be coordinated with the long- 
„„ .. term planning objeciives of the program budget." > 

■ A^fvlarlagement Information System (MIS) cati be cievel- t 
oped around a program budget struGtur^ m prder to . ' 
provi.de*data for progress reporting and program planning 
'and control. • . • 
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^ Wortehop V 
Financial Ajd and Grants Management 



Background ' . *^ - , . 

.Considerable effort4ias been directed toward strengthening 
managemerF^c^pabilitiesm small colleges. From these efforts 
have come numerous models and a. myriad of skilled^consu!-- 

. tants which. have structured and clarified the college manage- 
m^nt-n\odel (e.g. WICHE, Melon Management Consortium, 

' NACUBu; professional,associations, consuitmg firms, etc.). 

. Various types of mahagehrient rrjodels have b.een developed 
oncollegeyampuses tocJay; * 

^^hl4oc{}s of the-ISE/MIS modeling effort is io build tfpon 
"fhe^existiog college, managerr^nt model (s) by developing*^n 
9per at ions ^manual for financial aid, grants manage men t/an'd 
related finance managementkvhlch^clearly specifies relation' 
ships between all bther^parts of the m^nagenient m'odel/as 
well as its ^Wn internal aperption. 

APPRdACft 

Concept . 



Quinn Shelton . * * : ^ * ' 

I ' ^ Consultant ^ ♦ ' 

Institute for Services to Education^ JnQ,,-^ ' * . } 

> • <^ 

. The of)erati6hal system;is defined by; 



Opbra^ional systems and suli>sy stems] include the following 
items: ' " !• * . - ' 

Data or w formation !' ^ , . - 

■ Data FIqw • thd ordered flow of groups pf data throagh'^^ 



the systeritor subsystennfj 



Decision Points • points n the data floW where information 
, may b^>sent in more thah one direction. Each decision ^ 

point represertts a potential obstacle to data flow un tila \ 
^ * (Shoicfc among alternative paths is made. Such a choice 15 

'n(iade by pre-existihg ru|2S or sub)ectiye selection. 

Operational Roles - The^e describe the necessary human or 
mechanical actions. Personnel roles are described in tergis 
of oper4.tional roles. ^ , • 

■ Role Processes - th^se i re the spedific steps dene to^carry 
'out the a\>tions defirted by the i'ole. , ' ' 

* PfoCess^Flow' % ^ » "\ _ . ' 

An integral system i^xiefmid'in terms of the above elements • 
-and Is the basis for^^'Sn ope/ system; , „ * , 

* . t *^ * * * * * ^ 

» A system become5'0ipe/'(7^/(>/7C7/.whcn it interacts 'with othpr 

systeni3, it' receives djta fn ►m othelf systems which rpay rip \ 

quire a resppnse sentfto an )ther systenf). . . 



■ fnteracl^ns or Interfpces - These are the contactlpoints 
between systems and have all of the elemen'ts described 
above. * ' . ^ " ' » , 

ANALYSIS AND DESIGN COMPOfHENTS ' . ! 

I . " Data •' forms,' aggregates, elements. 

A. Unique Identifiers. . .'4 

" ^ B. Definition (where necessary) including normal 
context." " - 

^ II. « Data^ Flow - cfiarts-'^nd narratives. ^ 

^ ' A. *F6r each identified form, aggregate or inde- 
pendent element shov^and give an identifier 
. to • . "5 . " • • 

1 . ^ starting poinx in its flow. , ; ■ ^ 

/ ^2.- The s.equence. of it's distrjjbution tp other. 
^ X • * fjoints, ir]cluding copies. ^ ^ ' . 

-3. The end of its flow! . *' 

a. Er^d of its usefuKiess ^ , : 
. • Entry ipto archival storage ' ,f 
. ' c.' Entry-into active data base fo^;^ubse- . . 
\ , ' ' quent us.e, ' * ■ \" * ' ' 

d. Points at which its elements arc used to** 
^ » createjiew data*- identify'new cjalalt *• 

helps cohipromise 
/ ^ . , 4. iPoints at which "it flows in corqbinatipn witi 
/ ; o{hef»£la9.' \ * ; ' ^ ^ \i 
5. Parallel flowsjt may Jje , involved In Vyiiul-* 
taoepusly or alternatively' (based upon ' 



. ;decisr|9nsy. 



\ 



B.' 



Along the flow p^th' identify ^i(niquely each 
aint at wh1ch*a decision xnust be^made which 
rmines the subsexjuentflow Qf data.- ' 

Decision Pointi -^uniqueJy-ide'ntifVed. 

Dcsccjbc data flow-point at which the ^ , 
decision should be made jn terms of ill. data 
vyhich ^musl,co1t^6t§fc tb^d'sult jn'the decision: 



A. 



8. •^Dtstr 



onlint'd lu the intummg 



daUi Lunlcrrt^hiLh Cun>(ribJjlC' lu ihc decision 
including value limits, ranges, reUtionships, 
tomplctoncss of conlcnl, clt. 

tdcnlifv lh(; spontaneous human judgments, if 
atlV. which must contcibutc toahc decision. ' 
Idcniilv untquety.thcjolc(s) which. must be. 
involved: ^ ^ \ * <, 

Ideftlify the data lcavin^hc^dccisiorU)y path 
(I I. A. above), 'corresponding to the ap; 
' cMSleticc^^f.'or combination of III.B. afid^ 

inc. • ' 



]\ ^Operational Roles 



\. ' idcntitv b\ class of action entered into (lo 
bjL defined) Confine To a single c!as!> of ' 
action " * * ' 

B Debtribe {hi, ^pccitieMclion limits within the ^ 
.class/ • . i> " 

C^- -Idennty the data (it spcGificl.^from I.A. above, 
iinoKedjn the action.* ' , 

V. Role Process on[i|ucj:ombination arid sequence;/ 

\ IdcntiU riu stai l aqjd s^up puint(s),^)t each 
, . I ok prucc^>s along the dxita iluw (s) H.A.^ 

B tdcnlffv the ope/aliot-lal role associated IV. 

' C ' Describe the segUence or actions be twccTn the 
.star I* and s"tor> p()irrts. Lach should be dc- 
/*scrihed tn.terms of vv«ha^ happens to data and 
wfial uthcr roles arc interacted wKh 




y|. .Pri,)tcSs ( low; 



ShovTthe tonncclion jratcrfact»*>^ of all role 
pr(>cesscs. ^- ^ 

Parallel the dat.l 1lo\> 




3uce 



VI 1 * Personnel Desctrptioo^ 



Combtne approprtatc opcf ational roles i^rodi 
titled pmorifiel diiscritltions. ^ ^ V 
, klumitv all tke oper^Uiun^l rules (IV) ^viihirTVaLh. ^ 

DATA'COLLECTIOn" ' ' 



T^e allachtd ^\y^Xs (Figure 2) will be usud to Li)llcct data 

on financial ai;.!, gfants^DanagCment, and related fiscal pro- 

. . < ^ — i • 

* cesvcs, aN follows 




Data^Flow Description 

Lach person rills,t)Ut- the charts wjth rcspecV to all the felevanl 
.tlatnhai'p^ifsonajscs related to the subject WTca (even though 



someone else also uses the same data). Further, when the per- 
son uses th^ data for several different funttions, the data is 
r-e-listed for each function. 

When the data being described is a form (cithe^an internal 
document or anl'xternal document, such as^a government 
form), the data which is not of direct use to that pprson 
for the specific function should be crossed out on the supplied 
copy of the form. A copy of the form for each function in 
whkh it IS used would be helpfdl, each with a different ID . 
number. ' x 

Sometimes the data being used is not specifidalfy 'orv^ fQn;nas 
no proces^exists to create a form for the desired data configu- 
ration. Instead, the person derives his data from one or rpt)rc 

ms.bv calculations, interpretation, cxtractfon, or a com- V ^ 
btnat^ipn of these^operations. Such desired data is to be djc- \ 
^^ijgbed. Iq^this instance, columh "1" on-theJoriri_will be used 
^ t^ientj^the source forms. Please attach a nt)te referencing i 
the assigned ID^nd describing how the data is derived. t 

A good^ethod of «itiack \ to collect ail ^orms you use in any 
fashion and list all data which are not on forms before you 
start filling but the charts. 

Decision Description 

' Lach p^rsor) for whom a Data Flow Description chart is fillpd 
,out will discover that some leVel of decisions are made iclaiivc 
to^ihe described data as part of the job, for which that person 
IS speci/ically responsible. Such decisions affect the cohtenis of 
otfier forms, the order of processes to be accomplished, where ^ 

- data IS to be sent or other facets of the total operation. ^ 

This ch,irt (Figure 3) is designed to identify such decisions and 
^ to determine whtn ^ancT where ^hey occur. 

As entry is made in the Data Flow Description chart/ il should 
be checked tor relevance to the Decision Description chart 

/ 

Following IS tt typical Financial Ai^ Officer's calendar. ^ 

. ■ i ■ •. 

SEPTLMBER . ^ / 

• Reconfirm with the Fiscal Office all aid awards previously 
disUibuted on the ma'stfcr roster. Make necessary /Ch^inges 
prior to registration. - ^' 

/ 

As^^t::m-vUidemH4ricnt<il^^ activities. 6e available durina 
registration to answer student questions wvih regard to \^ 
specific aid t^ad^l^s and/pr the student alfd program 
in general. * ' / 



ToITowing rcgisifatitjrrrverify enrollmefri status of all aid 
^recipients. Re«allocate any funds as a result op an 'aided 
sTuclem^s-fait^''^' t6 enroll. 
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DiitHbute Work itudy jub cuntracTs. Interview studenTs ' . 
Tof^em^he^Jiave designated suppoi^^^ \ ** ^ 

■ Acknowledge to outside donors the enroH?r>ent of' sWdcnts. 
. for whom they haVe 'dcsignated'sutDport^ * [Jl^ 

■ FtfhiQ^I Aid Com£nittee>1eeting, present a btetus. report 
reflecting surrwner activittes. Give a Matistrcal report ^V[hich ^ 
reflects student awards in relation to the actual falPenrolIj^ 

. ment. Sdek committee mpui re^^rding projections for thfe' 
tiextaqademic year. ' \' 

OCTOBER ' . / * 

■ Compile statisticd-datafor'current term.- Project additipriaf 
awards to be ma'ckf'dtjnng the^pr'esent aCademjc^ear. ' 

■ Application for Federal Funds draft. Assemble aj.much' 
data as possible Secure pecessar^ pr5jccUon frl:>m'tHt AdA" 
mis^siofts and Fiscat Offices. ^ ' » 

■ Conference vN^ith new students. Ai4^hem however possible 
in makihg a satisfaciort adjustmyii to the campus environ- 
ment , ' ' .* , . 

' ^ # , 

■ Attend state and regiofial n;ieetir7gs with regard to the 
Federal AppJicTation for-Fund$. 

* Cumpletu the mstitutiurial Application for ..Federal Funds 
and Submit jto the RDgiona) Office. ^ 

NOVEMBER " * . ' , ' ^ 

s • * • 

« Gc/ieral Session for Work-Stud^ Students. This, kind of 
meeting allows for an^ general proble^ns to be dealt^* with-, 
through open and healthv dtscussron. 

« $ecure nnjd-term grade roster /F.bm the Registrar. Counsel » 
with Students where indicated. As^st students in aecur^ng" 
specialized counseling services if such follow-up i^indi'catea. 



■ t^qutSFe check recruiting materials. Maintain-an a^quate - 
*. 6iJ^p)y J Reorder any materials yhich are'm6vit:vg fast. It, 
. \% |mpprtaat that'aH requests for inforhiatioo be meVWith- 
• * aui^del^^' ' ' * . ' \ »• ^ . 

^ ■ Financial AiS cort^miUee Meeting: ^progres^/epoa due. 
^Rerevaiuation-orcritoia for the awardingof.acadenriic * . 
'Scholarships, music, bah^, and.athje'trc'^awards.. 



JANUARf '* ^ 

" ■ General Session: Wo!;H:StiJdy> Supervisors. 

* ' ^* ' ^ ' ^ ' * ' * 

; • "'team r^cfuitjng ahd foljow-up, in CQpiuncti9n with the 
1 ' * Ad minions Office. ' 

' * ^^^ ^ ^ » 

i| , E(id of term'gradjrrfepiSrts due frb/r/ registrar.. 

■ . Counsel with students vj^ith low av^eragej. Refer fpf spe- 

cial help, if indicated. ' ' ' ' ' '> 

■ In^ervice Staff Training. Wor^k^hop including Personnel ^ 
^ ' Evaluations. - ; - 

c ^ . • , ' - ' 

■ Review, and" plan for the Student hnandal Aid Program. . 
Collaborate vvith the Director of Insi'nutional Research, 
and•the.Dev^]g^pmentpf^ce with regard to Jong-range 
plans. Assist in genecating some proposals lo non--* 
traditional sources to secure funds for' the student* ai'd 

• ' prograrTh , • . > , 

FEBRU^NRY ' . • ^ , " - / 

. ■ Mail academic grade reports to outside donors if 

applicable. . ^ " • ' 

i Post deadline dates for stJclcntaid Application^ fdr the * 
next acaQemic year. , - ' - t ^ ' 

■ Real Ideate and fin^izd awards for the reruaind^V of.^e 
acaderj^ic year. 



Team RecruttingHn qonfunction with the Admissions pfflce. 



■ Verify with the Admissions Office any applicants adnriitted 
for the second sempst^er or spring term ' 

DECEMBER- ^ ^ • 

■ Re^^apitulate uH funds. Reconcile records for accuracy with^ 
the fiscal pffice! ^ . * * . ' 

■ 'Make awards Vor the second term based upon availability . 
' of' funds. NotUy late applicants if funds are not available. 

Indicate resources \yhere ti?e studcnt.may turrt'for financial' 
aid. ' ^ ' » / ' 

» Begin processing and review or new applications for the' 
, next ackddmit>ear: ChecJs with admissions-regarding earty 
* decision Candidates./ ' » . 



Gont-inue reviewing apd processing new applications ^r . 
.the next academic year. * . ^ 

BsSefture departmental reqaests for ^tudeat employment in 
\ . t4ie next academic year. Along with ,this Request, a^cferi^in 
' ' . departTpent needs for summer em ployhierit. . - • 

»,* . * ' 

' m Attend Re^onaJ Student Financial Aid Administrators • 
Meeting. ' * # * » 

MARCH \ * • ^ ' ... " 

■ Begin making awards to ne^applicants for^lic next 
acad^piic year. a— v-/ 



acad^jpn 
■ Prepare 



I a statistical report listing ail aid awarded dgrmg 
. the present academic year. . * 
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■ FinancraLArJ Co«^niillt'u Mtn;ling submit progress reporl. 
• Iriciude mjhc report the punibef ul applicants ar\d awards 

niade lb dale for the next' academic year lQcludt^*the pro- 
iL-Llcd sludeni aid budget ' - , , 

■ QMjcc- Personnel L valuation and Budget iinali/e a . 
.written ceport^based' upon skills, pertormance, attitude fo- 

ward^s work, rvfalionship with s,luden;s, i^taff , facuHty, and . 
utheis. Submit copies ul each stati mcmbdf^s evaluation tct ^ 

. Dean q\ Sluxicm Aflair^, President or jppr opiate desig- * 
nate.alpng'with r.ecommendatior^s \X)r stall pro^r^iions 
and s-alary mcrcJpents. Si^niit at the samc-tiipc a noalistic^ 
uUice budget which reflects additional ncpds for personnel, 
equipment, ;md-y/pp lies. Iirdicate the anipunt of^anticipatcd 

V ^ ni^mie.iis a r e sui t of the Administrative Cos l Al I o wan c e . 
trom (ederallv-fumfgd sfuderit aid pr.ograms. These lundvarc 
designed to.imp'rovo the dir'ect services ol the institu^iGpaL 
^udeht lina*ncial ald'program, - • ' * v ' 



■ *Confc*'renccs with students regarding future aid packages 
as a result' Of academic prbgress. • * • • 

P Check final grades of reaewai'applicants. If grants are^atis- ^ 
factory, marl a^ward Iqtters to those. eligible for cofTtmuing 

^id. * ^ ' . / 

■ Notify, immediaiely those students whose aCKidemic 
averages restrict them from .continuing wiih^aH or xosy^ 
portion of thcif previous aid. Suggest newrc^sourccs where 

' , thfcy might apply for funds. " ' • ■ • 

■ «Mail fi^al grade report to oulsidt; donors andjending * 
: ^ " agqncics. . ' ' 

P Finalize any late awar-ds to-frcshmen or ncvy'studcnts. 

■ Begin preparation of the ffnai^iscal report. - ^ ' 




■ ConfJr.n^ wtth the.R'egi^iilir ^nd (u'Dcan of Student Ser- 
vt£es anv stildcnt wtthdrawajs, Notify interested agencies " 

. such .Is an ijutsi4t dunur or lending-agency^ Re assign any 
.available funds., * . ^ ^ . 

J^^ttMnd (inail, ^1 possible, all awards to new 'appfit^tfUs. 

1^ Secure appficaiioTis from students interested in applying 
f^^)^ afd.dunng sumrher^Tiionths • . . "* 

■ \ssign aid to students for suninK*r. months. Mail a ward 
letters ' . • ♦ ' , / • ' 

^ 8eg<n review renewal applications'! ' \ 

■ ^ Make kntalivu wui.k^stijdy assignnicnts lu. ^ppcr-clai^smen 
" for ihefiuM acadCrTiic year 

' ■ r . ■ ' - ■ ' . 

■ Pr^ipare^Natiorial Pisirici Student i.o^ih summariOs'and - ' 
.•iTiatl' notices to graduating seniors f(i^ pxii Interviews. ' 



Reconcile all aid authorised for disbursijment.with Fiscal 
Office. ^GIosQ boots, jUne 30. . ■ ' 



« Comtiletc all 



S.|-, exil infcrvifvvs 




■ Prepare roster of aid cK; 
[ ( >1 1 1 ) \v^u p-oit an v t o r;^ 



Uinces from new applicants, 
ccply. has been received. 



XLOniinue review of ;,t:rrewal applications." 

M RctonLilcHfti|icjjlialantes\vith hsLal Office - " . '' 

■ /'fK^ncial Aid CQmmtttee Meeting, progress report due re* 
• * Warding ivd- to new applitanis. Give a projected picltirc of 



aid,ti) renewal appllirtols. 



ERLC 



\ 



JOLY / , 

■ Preparation and completion of the ^^nnual Report to the 
Pr'esideiot. Submit copies to all members of thc'Student 
FinancialAid Comjmittee. 

^js^Bcgin preparat^n of the Fistal Operations Report on Fed- 
eraTlpf^Igram*." 

■ . Compl5tc renewal arKhne.^ awards for tjie next'academjc year 

■ , General Session. 'Summer College Wbfl^tudY Students jn- 
^ eluding Supervisors. , 



Office Inventoryi^order-cquipment and supplies, 
-any necessary fprm letters, brochures, or applications.^ 
Prepare recruiting packets and begin niailing-matcrials to 
High School counselors and other recruitirig sources. 




AUGUST 

w' Complete Federal-Fiscal Operations 




ort and submit. 



■ Make final ch^etv^wlth Admissipns, Registrar and Acadt^oiic 
' Deati. : • ' • '. 

■ 'Firm up ^irStudent.Fin^ncial Aid Awards, includi^og pom- 

1 mitmenKfrom outsidadonors. f?c-allocateiand repackage if 
\^ ' the student htis become over-awarded as* a result of recci^^ 
ing outside aiofTn^m the ^tUjient of any necessary rcvi- 
sions. Emphasize the necessity of providing for eqiiitahle 
distribution of institutional stuclenlaid (unds. 

^ Submit I oster confirming the aoaderriic year's awards to the 
"Visc^l Of/ice. - . ' - 
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Mall student ertrployees job assignments. Cheek job adcep- 
tehtes and re-assign ^ny iobs*.not acj:epted. ^ • 

Prepare job contracts fot distcibution during registration. 
« * » * >\ » 



\ 



r 



• : ' ^. 
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Research Applications Develapmem 



/ Lmda J. Lambert 

\V ^ 4taff ^ > 

Instime forS^'rvlCes to^Educop'on, fnc. 



oyERyiEW 

One of tR 
BJaek coMeg^^ 



nda«tes of jthe MIS program, as ^established by-ih^e, 
esidents mil971', wa^ to develp^^ and maintain * 
a (data Gankoh BlXkcolleges. From the mcepf^ion of the prb- 
' gram to the present*; th^t^M IS- directorale has Ijeeo'doing this., 

' In Creatirtg thi?dat2fcb.<itik,aiTb>^^ maBe to go back as 

far as J^65^as a baseline for dataHo be Included. \w order. to 
acquire prev4ous d^ta for the 113 hiVtoricajly predominant 
Blac k CoM egcs that wefe origmatly a-jjart oflhe TACTLCS Con- 
sorlfuVrf, theU.S, Office of Education was identified as the 
best sourceT.for the data neede^ from the y^'rs 1962*1970. 

. Beginnirig Tn .the 1971 '72 academic yeai;, MIS ^bgan develop* < 

* ingits own survey questionnaires .to obtain the necessary in- 

. formation qn ^n annual basis. Subsequent questionnaires were 
administered to acqtfirfe the 1^72-73 academic year .data and V 
opening Tall enrollment, 1^73 data. Thejt surveys were con* 
ducted in co/iiyncti,on with* the Office for the Advancement of ' 

.^the Public 'Nt>gto Colleges (OAPNQ), the^Natjionai-Association 
^. fqr Equal Opportunity in^Highei^Eddc^iion (NAFEO), thfe 

/United Negro College f ur\(J^ (UNCF), the Institute for Servrce • 
to Education (ISE); and the other TACTICS' components. 

lf^vas decided that this type of }bint ventwfc would rediK&* - 
'* the number o|" surveyjnstrunnents being sent to the colleges for 
^ dompletjon and wouhd prev^nt^those persons or^;campi»s who 
had the responsibility for survey completion from havln;^to 
fill put a separate instrument for (fach organization. Ihstead^ 
one questionnaire would come back ro^M^S.^nti t^^e^data frorft 
these institutions would be distributed to the partitipatirtg - 
agencieywho needed thedi&ita'to accomplish the objectives of 
their program^ < , • ' * • ^ 

^ * ^' ' ' 

. In the.springwnd'sunlfnerof 1974, anofher lofnttsurvey in- ; ^ 
' strument was planned for.dtstri^bution. Ws^deci^ed; hQW- ' 
ever, that we wuijld rj>ot sead dnother questionnaire but in 
stead rejjiuest cupies of th<:)se question rvaires that^ach 1n;>titution 
V ^sends to th<^ U.S. OTfice^pf Education each f^dr under the 
Higher Educ^tK^n General Infornrt^hoS Sdrvcy ^HEGIS) pro* 
gram. 1 his-elimmated tli§ tdsk<of 'filling out another suhey m- . 
strumerttand we ftopcd to hav6 a betfcrtcsponse. The cfata **, 

* 'that was usually requested from the collets dealt'^wlth the " " 
followiijg'bnoad areas.- ' v. \ ^ 

• Student data (e,g„ e'nr6llnnent; admissions, and student 
. ^financial aid'data'). * * , ' i 



■ Faculty data (e.g., faculty by departm'ent, average salaries, 

earned degrees, and,'recentlyl race). ^ * « " ' 

* ♦ 

■ Degrees cpnferred (e.g,^ the number of degrees granted by 
academic area and degree level). ^ ' / ' y ^ 

e ■ Insti^tutional finances (e.g., data^ revenues ahd expendi- 
tures). . " * ' • , 

■ Data on other are ^is of the i nstitution, such as libraries/ 
' physical facilities, etc.* . • - / 

Once this d^ta is received by MIS, it is processed^both ifi-hpus6 
and on computers at the Brookings InstUuti'on irt^WaShingtqri. 
Computer reports are generated which, we utilfeaa\ ISE and 
distribute to the kgencies mentioned '(Previously who needjn- , 
formation on their member schools.'' , < ' . 

What js Done With ThJs Data 

In tjie past, the presidents have received copies of their. own 
coHege's data reports. For exam^te: / " 

h tn 1972, a General Status R*eporf was delivecdd that gave , 
i data pn each school along with 'cluster and corvstJr^iiim aver* 
ages. These averages provided the means for'ii (irpsidenj to 
^ look at his institution -as compared wi.th-simiiar institu* ' 
;*tions as well ^s the en t jre origin^JJACTICS Consortium of 
1 1'3 schools.' The Co/isortiu ox averages were n6t always 
based pn 1 1 3 schools because we did not always have -com* 
plcte cfata*frx)m each school. * / > 

y\ \ . , 

■ Anothelr/'eport whjch was sent to each president'in 1973 • 
; - * was^a plcttire of \y1j^at Jhe school look'ed like in Fall ]9J2, 

/ , ^^ed^ort data submitted to^^us. This^reporpwasi^ent prim^o 
ily to'gel correctipns'or r6visibbs of any infor^nriatfon that ' 
^ vitas^pf^iously reported/. V> * ^ ' ' ' ' 

• T^e'fho^ recent tefro/t^vJas the pne which was avaiJablc at 
' rthe conference regrsV5tiC)n "Degrees Granted and EhroJU 
' mentjil'ends jn Historically Black Colleges., An Eight Year 
. Study," released in October 1974. Thjs report deal's. wirtfi^ ' 
. ^various aspects of enroflment arid dq^pces Ranted at'9§ in-" ^ 
^ 5titutions*ovcr the cightyear period fron1"T9^j5 to 1973.^ 
" *Whe.i Xh^se;rp|Torts were sent \6 the* p[;e^dcnt of each .col 
. ^1age : h(fy . we're iccornpanied by an eightvy'ear^enrollment- ^ 

'profile for that particular in^titu'ti^oh-. Th»5 report fias^bcen* 
, given wide distributiop and servos as i useful way '()f.f>rovid- 
ing data on the Black polheges to^ny interested person*. 



I might add that a report such as rhis was ve;v difficult to com- 
plete even though the areas of enrollment and earned degrees 
confeFi;ed seem to be relatively simple ones on which to colleot 
data, tveh now, we are still missing detailed data from schools 
in these areas and qyite often we have to resort Jo telephone , 
queries irr order to get afry figures on enrollment. In this man- 
ner, it n^akes it difficuft for u$ to ge^jthe typC of detailed bres 
down that will allow us tjo makean adequate presentation. ^ ' 
Future Reporting" Efforts * / 

There are presently a few reports being developed for dissemi- 
nation by the end of this year. These reports will |)e accom- 
•panied by^an individual institutional report and sdnt along 
with the^aggrcgaic to e^ch college president and our survey - , 
contact i^r^on. In terms df other types of individual rcp9Ct- * * 
mg to each school, we are^stUl working on What form these re- 
pcfrts will take. A^ong this line, we are open to any suggestions 
^ou migjit have on services of this nature that you feej we can 
pfovide. ' - ! 

Soma of the reports to be corrxpletedf this year include: 

■ A report which w,ill examine the student aid progtams in 
the colleges based onT three'' to fbur years of data ob'tained 

• frotn fh^ Fiscal Operations reports filed by the Institutions 
each \ear with the U.S£).E. Division of Student Assistance 

. ^nd ol'hef data on state financial aid funds and i'nslitutionally- 
basecl student aid. This will concentrate on the pattern .of 
student financial aid from^variovis sources and What kind of 
^ imp^t these programs Ijfave, riot orfly on the students in 
the Black colleges, but alsS the colleges themselves. 

■ Another report will focus on a rwDdel, which was developed* 
by the National Commission for the Fundmgof Post- ^ 
Secondary Education, and its application to Black colleges 

. This^odel assumes a higher education funding system into ^ 
which nonew money will go and it concentrates^ on the ef-^ 
fecti of distributirig these same monies throufgh differi^nt 
mechanisms. This model utilizes enrollment projection^, 
tuition costs, irl^tructional costs, financial aid increases of 
decreases, and family incomp. The results will show what - 
relatronships exist among tuition cost, sludent aid funds, 
and enrollment. 

X ,■: ■ ! ■ . . 

» Some trenU reports which are projected for completion this 
year ar^ " j • ' 

' A report on patterns of Institutional Finances which 
/ will examine revenues by source and o^xpendituhis by 
function fpr the three-year period for whicrf we have 
the most complete data. 

, J Areport^un Advanced^ Degree^ Enjollmeni, by academic 
t , «iroa, fupthOsu Black oulleges which have graduate pro 
.grams. Both of thd above two reports will be similar to 
, the enroll nic'nt an^ degrees-gran^*d study . 



Another repopt on Student Financial Aid is being com* 
' pleted from the viewpoint of two different contributors 
; Leon Belcher of Texas Southern University and 
Alexander Avtin uf'thc Oniversity of California at Los 
'Angeles. This report is expected to go to press soon. 
Three research profiles havi^been completed and will be 
' released. ^ " , 

' The first witt be on^pcning Fall Enrollment 1974 
- , ^ the Historically Black Colleges and will bej<based onj 
preliminary data from these Institutions. / 
Another wiir focus on the Black Student Marke; /i.e. . 
' wherQ^do Black students who attend Slack collegc( 
" . come from, what are the chances of Black students 
evenf getting to the college, l^vel, and what are some of^ 
the characterjstics of students who enr;ol| in Black col- 
leges, wilh regard to their starvJmgs^fn their highVchool 
classes. This three-part profile was done by Lewis jones 
of Tuskegee Institute, Clifton Jones of Howard Uni- 
versity], arid William F. Brazziel now at the University 
of Connecticut, but previously at Norfollc State 
' ^ ' College. 

Patterns of Federal Ftnancial Support to Black Col- 
leges and^ Untversities, a report which utilizes recent 
data,from the FICE reports, developed by Roosevejt* 
\ Steptoe of Southern University ^t Baton Rouga. 

A Problem Area ^ *»' t 

The datA requests that MIS made this year were for the pur- 
posCt>Kollecting the mpst recent data on the institutions. To * 
date, \^e still have a great number of institutions who have not 
responded at all. , ^ ^ . 

In Vour registration folder is a list of these institutions and the 
original memo sent to the presidents by James W^lch, director 
of MIS. The^memo gives the names ijf those survey forms we re- 
quested in August of 1,974. l.f your school is on thAjlist, we'd 
appreciate your assistance in helping us t6 collect those forms. 
We cannot makcany kind of statement on^ Black colleges if we 
do riot have data for half of the .universe. If we do not receive 
thi> data, it limits the type of reporting that we carl do. 

• In addition, Td like to point out that this data becomes very - 
important when, for example. Dr. Charles Lyons or Miles Mark * 
Fisher IV of NAFEO go to meet with President* Ford (which 
they did recently) or testify before Congress'on behalf of 
Black colleges. Philosophical statements or estirT\ates are nqt . 
good .enough. They want to be able to talk about facts'. This 
data alloWs us ^ means for accurately and favorably portraying 
the Black colleges. Also, many corporations or others ask us for 
data on all Black colleges which, if available', we provide in thp 
aggregate. People in corporate affirmative action programs 

. may want to identify those institutions who produce graduates 



2G 



in specific fields. This provides them with laitia/ information 
on whede to go to recruit Black students for enyploy ment in 
their organization. 



IcP addition to providing data to other ager^cie^ in support of 
the Black colleges, we might get results from persons within 
the colleges who miy want to look at certain-data in the total 
Blatk college community and make some conjparisons wi^ I 
their own school 's data * 




In the'one;year^rif>dfi^lfn?love 1975 to' NovemLer 
197^, answered 23/77(7/or/reqMests for data on the ^lack - | 

s. Of these 23 only 8 were from Black colleges or relatc^d' 
agenciiis. The poiat Vm making \s-use us-if we don't have \ 
what you want, we try to make referrals to other places wherq 
-you might be able to obtain vyfiat you want. 

In closing, I hope that I haVe' given you s(^e idea of what thef 
resear(|h and data cpllectipn aspect of MIS is about and if you 
need afiything from us-^e'll try|)ur best to assist. Thank yog.^ 



\ 
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Status of Modal bevelopm^nts 
IVlodei ImpiemenjtationPfoiedurQS 

James /)i.?/Velch ' * [ 
Sta|f J , I ' 
Institute for Sem'tesitQ Ccjucation, inc. \ 



Mariagement improvement effurts aim(?d toward smafl colleges 
and universities certainly are not new. Prof!essional as^ciations, 
conWlting agencies, and private corporations all ha^ enriergefi 
a^ complements to administrative and faculty posKions and 
cich has produced extremely, valuable appruavnes to assist the 
Higher cducatjan institution in improving its management, !- 
operations. 

Consulting agencies and private corporations have contftj5uted 
suffi^entjy to the field of »K now ledge which applies^ manage- 
ment'and economic modeling^heory to the administration of 
higher education. The LAIVIPUS modeling series developed by 
the bysiemsRese^rcfyGroup; th6 National Laboratories for 
Hrghefr Educatioo*s Student Information System; and the 

'Search modelpf peat, Marwick, and Mitchell, just to'name 
a few, are exen^plary of the' management models aimed at 
small colleges. E'aon in its ovN^n way has supported the manage'- 

'mfntby pdie^ttvJs (MBO) approachao college an4 university 
management/ The MIS program, iti its conce[iituaragjgi:6ach, 
lifc^Vfse is reinfprcing ^e MBO c<:incept of managing: mstitu- 
tiohsi)ut*in contrast with the previous attempts of others, h 
has varied ^bstariri ally its implementation approach. The gen- 
eral At^il^^ of the MI'S concept provides the purpose for this 
report. Before nioving into its essence, some mention should 
be pnade of the existing modeling efforts which are at varying 
stages of development in the small college.- 

Current jVlode ling Efforts Aimed Toward Small Colleges 

The National Center for Higher Education Management Sys- 
tems (NCHEMS) in recent years via its development of a pro- 
gram classificatit)n structure |PCS), small college demonstra- 
tion, model program, and a series of regional conferences has* 
provided the stimulus'/for institution? la view their operation 
from a management system perspective. This is not to say that 
such an emphasis was* absent for highcjr education institutions^ 
prior to'NCHEMS, butone cduld certainly identify the 
NCHEMS' influence on institutional thinking related to course 

Ioading;institution|al organisation structure, an cf student and 
acuity record ke'ef|ing. The MIS mudets, building on. these in 
luoncas, attcfnpt to expand un the concept surroun(4infe 
'NQHEMS' develop Ticnts by providing answers to the 
' duej^tions: i 

' ; * M ' ' . 

jm ' How, may an institution dbVelop its oWn management re- 
I sources to prep^^re more eWcc^tiv<!i planning, programming, 
I ^* and budgeting?! * 1* 

r * ' % .• \ ' 

■ i May an institution be effetlively managed without the 
assistance of automated data processing'*' 



• fo what e>^tent is management theory applicable to actual , 
insti'tutionai operation? 

, Focusing on the fiscal opcf^Uon of small toll«ge^,and univer- 
sities Ts another Cery im'portant service^i ovided b^ the Moton 
Memorial Institute, Inc. v^ia its Moton Management Consortium 
(iVIMC-). In coprdination with the National, Association of Col: 
"lege and* l?hiversity Business Offrcer^ (NACUBO), MMC is pro- 
' viding training and consUUing assrstance to small colleges in the 
areas of general and .cost accounting as well as providing inter- 
pretations of the kgal ramifications sui;rounding the^ college 
business office operation. While the MMC touches dn n>any 
aspects of a coljege's management procedures, its emphasis is 
primarilytoWard the tramihg of new business ancyfisga I* opera- 
tions personnel. ' ^ a ' 

Moton's efforts are noteworthy because they deal with essen- 
tially the same institutional aud^^nce as the TACTI(!S portion 
of the MIS program and are providmgaa exccUent skills base for 
fiscal personnel new to the higher education environment. - ■ 
MIS, in utilizing recommended personnel by MMt in selected 
model developmental activities-, will be particglarly benefited ' 
by their advice and council. * . * 

The National Association of College and Universi,ty Business 
Officers' (NACUBO) efforts over the years, one woillcl h^ue to ■ 
say. -have set the pace. Through its earlier efforts with the ESSQ ' 
Education Fund (now EXXON) in the development of ^their> 
Finance and Student RecoFds Manuals, ^4ACliiB0 has provided 
th(? small college administrator with an excellent reference 
documerj^for establishing PPBS procedures as they relate to 
areas of Uudent record hnaintetiance and accounting. Their re- 
vised efforts, which have recently bec'n pfUWished, should en^ 
)oy a much wider readership due tojts brevity, writi'ng style, 
and-matenals content. Again, ^however, the pnocedure for 
j training and disseminating the fun^amen tals of RPBS and the 
concept of manageSihent team building shall be limited to 
regional workshops'and conferences fur Business officers and 
selected adnpinistrators. The MIS program, irj structuring its 
modeling a(5pruac shall utilue.|i>qrsonncl from" NACUBO in 
an advisory capacity. As the models are implemented in.' 
model institutions, portions of tf\e materials develjbpe.d by 
NACUBO shall be utilized as references and rrom/time to - 
' time personnel from their professional ranks/ will pe Cillled in ' 
to consult. \ * / , 

Other professional associations, such as the Asso[[atiun of 
Institutional f^ejjjarchers (AIR),.th^ Association of Physicaf 

28 ' ■ ■ 
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,Plaot,Offi(|ers, and the National Association of Federal 
tiofvs' Officers, have in their- ow;| way su pportef s^i^unnd man- 
aigementfa-pceduresby pronnoting the efTicieri' operation of * 
theiV cons itueat men?t?ers"wlth a the Histltuti)n. Either- 
through d jfinition oF offite fun :tk)ns and Foi or by describing - 
institutional activities which shculd take intolcQnsid^ration , 
> these fUnaigns and roles .these associations cintinu^Hcrhavp .a 
direct'impact oh the decisfern-makirig procesi in an institution's 
management Operation. The MIS models, th/rrefore, shail stresj , 
thelmportance of all adminlstrative roles as a team function ifr 
'promotipn of per fornrrance based on institutional objectives' 



The final-group which -contributed 'to the thinklng^oing.lnto 
(He MIS modeling concept are consulting firms. Through the 
years these firms-havb consistently b.een able to Influence 
public and private programs which* em pfiasize improving the ' 
planning and management of- the higher education institution. 
The SEARCH Project developed by Peat, Marwic:k,'Mitchen, 
Inc. (PMM) under a Ford FoundS^ion grant introduced.the . 

- network concept of remote computing and long-range financial 

..forecasting. The Systenns Research Group (SRG)-novv^a part 
of.Systems Dimensions Limited-expanded on, the total man- 

• agemer^t system con^pt of individual simulation modeling and. 
wa^ among the first to apply simulation modeling to planning 
in higher cdii^catior). Both -PMM and SRG, however, are profit ' 
nnaking corporations. Their management systern^developmental 

^ services aimed toward the^^hiajl college Usually require dollar^ 
Fesources far boyond those of the inslitrution. Thbi/gh they ^ 
havQ been successful in getting fo^d^^ons to support some of . 

.•their -efforts in different institutions.their modfel av'ail|feility \. 
has been somewhat restricted by costk In additfon, the.com- 
puter capability requirejJ to sOpportJ|post riranagement system . 
simulations h^s been historically absen*t in the smaH coUege. 
Given today's economic problems, it becomes more problem- 
*atic and loss cost effective for these type of 'i§forpb rations to 
continue any sizable marketing'of development in the higher . 
education sector. . - . 

The MIS p^rogram oflSE resuU'ing from its^ACTICS involve- 
ment will result jn a more cQmp.rehensive management syitem 
irnprovcnlent effort >Vithin small collpge*^ because* 



I • The services will have 0 greater degree of permanency. 
" The costs ^or the services -will be mfn imal. 



Working with Smalt Groups.of Institutions 

By working with a small group of colleges on &n individual'.^ 
basis and drawing liberally from thfe experiende of m;ar^agers in 
small colleges, a fundamental knowledge of thle j|^n axemen t ^^ 
practices of small c<)negesVias been accumulateWy thelMIS ^ * 
'^taff. During the eatly years (197M973) of tl^e progra/n,it 
"becarne painfully ajpparent that the compreher)siye kinp if- 
management services required by each institution partfcipk-ting 
in TACTffS could not possibly be .provided gi^en the jqoll^r 
• constraints placed on the program. The current presscirerof 
^ tight monSy, increased .competitiorj for students, and soaring' 
in'stitutional operating costs' plac6 additional restrictions on the 
tirrfe management may devote to developing improvements in 
management and reshaping prqgram^priorit*ies. No combina- " > ^ 
tion of TACTICS-type programs can possibly remove the social 
stigfna,»much^less theconconiitant management problems, facr 
ing the small college. The closest that any prpgf^mjike 
TACTICS can hop6 to get in providing useful/maijagement as- 
distance is^to provide the.kind of In-depth assistance on an dp- 
going basis in selected 'administrative and academic areas^t^ an ^ 
institutton. Workmg, therefore, with small groups oflnstitu* 
tions on a one-to-one basis would provide ^for: 

« concentrating a few quality staff and consultants to worh . 
c onsis tently with a core of ihstitu tion a! adm in is tra tors;^ . 

■ skills deue/opment in an eni/ironment.where''the results are 
< actual rather than theoretical; , ' * < , 

• • " . • ' r 

« minimizing the distribution of source /nanpowermd money ^ 
resources while maximizing the^qualiiy adi^antageous'ta the. 
institution; and ' • ^ . ' y 

de\/el oping and'operatJonalizing admmistrqfiye. program ^ 
units on a modular basis in institutions "whos^ resources 
' qre closer to being typical of most smajl colleges. 

,One re^idil^ Notices that each of the above advantages in work- ^ 
ing with a srnall group of institutions. relates to the principle of 
concentrating total effort on a small audience as opposed to a 
/larger group. This advantage is clearly a strength which has 
'been.the.hallmark'of the prqgra'm's service's. / ' ♦ 



■ The de'\tdof)ment and installation octiviiics wJIJ nqt^bc * /* 
^ared solely^tX> an automated environment. 

W/S will work wijh a smgle lnsHtutidn 'ruther than a group, ■ 
• »- • * ' • ' 

Givtn these four basic pripciples, t|ie funda/ncntal tuncept 
sun-ounding the MIS rhddeyn^ effort shuiildbe^bviuas. J 



• f Institutional management team buildingM one -of the most- 
important feat|jres of the MIS moc|elihg ^oncept. The manage' 

^ me nt team building feature attacks hl^ad^on the prob'leoj of per-, 
sonnel movement to and frpm the small college envir^!)ntnent. 
, By concentratlng/>7/Y/i7//y p|i senior administrators, the prograna 

modeling effort starts at a level where training ajnd planning 
. procedure development is nf^ore likely to survive. Utilizing sp- . 
nior.administrators also carries with.it the elemept of resis\ * 
tance to change. MIS. con tends" that the conservative elemp.nt 
normally assoclateii with higher education adrrjinistraturs pro 
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.vjdcs sufficient Kjbting^ ur aUhc vcr> least M»JesUuniflg uf ne\v^ 
rhodcl approaches and'pruccdurcb ' 

• *" • ' * » 

As the wurK with an i^nslftOtiun pi ygf esses and the ^^nior-staff 
begins to fed mow comfurtable with' the mudeling approach, 

EIS capitalizes unj ifs wofk by gradually rchnquisKin^ its de 
ilopnichtarrespdnsibilitics t5 the 5cn[af staff members. They 
turn work with their staff m prOducmg the remaining cic- . 
|ncots of the nrbdcl^witH M IS as an ubscrvcr. CoRiplcmenting , 
, . /these staff activities a^ regular bchedutc uf reports and pre-serv 
|tations to die larger tnstitu.tiunal audience vvho,jhough 
/ ^ffcctc'd by tbc rnodcl developments, are not directly involved. 
• Once', howev,Qf, cyeryorlc- either; directly or indirectly begins 
* -no worJ^ ot) the^dctail plannpng and rhanagerpent problems of ^ 
^ihc iristilution, the personality oonflkts aiid progr<^ politics 
which usually accompanies program change gradt/ally. dimini- 
shes and eventually is-replaccd wijh per-formance-paseGl criteria 
for'the entire instKution. ^ . / 

•* ' * ^ • ' ^ ^ ' 

The tcam-building-featurc embodi^;^ in the IVjlS modeling ap- > 
,pr6ach,«thcrerore, distinguishes iasclf from" other model build-' 
ing approaches due to i.ts-mairvempfyasis of working initially 
with senior institutional persofmel. . * ^ 

. * ^ , . *^ * ^ ' 

Prbccdures ari4 l^roduCtpocumentation 

The basic diffcrancc'bciween ^1IS,docul3>enlation aff3 pre- 
vious modeling efforts is qnt? o^^^^Tl he KCWEMS taxono- 
mies and reports, the NACUBO rrvanuals, and similar efforts" 
pVov'rdc exccllcnttrcfcfcnces and theoretical flbws of^hov^ a 



^r unwC^^itf should operate or What 5/Juw/<y be" thJ project 
goriiltipo of programs* within ^hc^-..The^e types of nf|anuils, J" 
in thiir. portrayal of real world sifuitions^ prove and ?hall ion - 
tinu^ to prove Qnorrrtously benefi.ciallo co^ege nianagcmefct. 
The MIStnanuals, drawing on these efforts as references-, A- - 
tempt to dQscf ibe the hqw to proccdii^es Tpr opera tiortal wiig 
a particular- administrative pcogram from the Si^anSgolrtt ofl 
thfsj^s the way tt was done. Thus yielding, not-'only a^/i5^^ | 
model, trut aisoVtting in place persorfel skifl^ ajid new ptu-^ 
cc duces whi\;h an ins^itutiun^can t^entjf^ v^atff because thcyi 
prgduced them. Thefdocurnpntation ^Hich MlSp^roduccs 
nfvercly. describes whial the institution has dohe. ; 

■ ,■• ./■•■■ . ^ ' ■ '"^j^' 

Ihs^ QntictptJtedjesvlts shoula, therefoj-c^ be c^jjous. B/ ir^. • 
Vidualizing the modeling to ajsUigle instltutioruin accordancie^ 
with the concept of management team buildingi MIS prowd(Jb 
both ^specif/c serfice to an ffistifution dind dtr general s^iceib 
all TACTlCS^insjitQtions receiving th^ ddcume^tatign** In ^ . ' 
ano.ther instance, -through opBrationalizing a iripdc^ unit, in ti ^ . \ 
single institutjon,^he in^titjfjtion is providcd^thc opportunity 
of^anaiyzing th^trainin§ and jn:ipfcmc*ntationr tcchrtiuqcs cm- 
pjoy^cd by th&fVfIS tc^ and' will be able to Structure their 
9wn*admirfist/ativc training tcchnique^^nd/pr^grams to their 
benefit. , . \ .^'^ ' ^ . 

The diagram gn the following "page (Figura4) delineates the ad- 
mhnlsjtrativc modeling Units which arc currently under dcvelop- 
ment by MIS. The fto^iin'cs in the diagram depict the^adhiini- 
.strative unit's relationship to thc-PfBS (items 1-6) which in Itself., 
IS a qqdel presently un<}cr dcv^opmcat. ^ • 
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Jnstltute for Services to Education, Inc. 

The design 'of thf MIS rnjodbis shquld support ^Ihstltutional Re 



Nlan^gemc nt InforrD^tiori S^ste/ns (MIS) of the fistitute fgr 
Scrvich tf €dUcation, Incorporated is a^crvice fempon^nt of ^ c 
,TACT^C3^ (Technical Assistance Consortium Co/lmpro\jing 
Collage S|epvices).The major MIS programTor tnis year is the . 
developiperrl and tmplernemation of njodel administrative 
inforrriatiorl management procedures. The implementation ap- 
proach involves operational izing the procedures at a mqdel ; 
institution under local instimtiohal constraints. I 

- MIS assy>ts a managerrient team at the iqstitutid^hrough coij- 
Sultat^on m analysis, dtsign, implementation, tratning, and ^ 
^docuiTientaUorTassocfdted with the [>rD)oct. One such'projucC 
was£unduded irj^tl^e area uf Ad"mis>ionb ana Registration at, 

, jaryis Ghrislfan College, Hawkins, Texa^! Tl^s.presentatJon pro- 
vides a status report and sunvnary of the activities involved in * 

• Inrti^ing atiS implementing' the project.'' ^ ' \ 

Foreword ' 
^Good morning, ladies and ge,ntlemen! - ! 

- ' ' • - : ; i r ^ 

. , By this point^n ouf wprbhop^you should fiave some ideas • 
about the current thrust of the MIS program -dev^^Ioping, 
dpcumenting,"and'operation'^li2ing in^tit^jlional p/anf>ing and', 
information managemept.models. Sotne of y(5u ar^e contribute 
"ing^to tfi(3 tnodel dcvelppment'thrdugh your inpdt in the work- 
shop sjessigns. Addit!o*nally', Ll^e rcsultingj^ata should support 

' institutional research need^ by supporting comprehensive data, 
ba^* (JcvefopmenK ' \ ' ^ ^ . ' «- 

' Since marty 9f you^nay have participa^tcjl'in the rnstituti6n2C) . 
Research (IR)'sessions rather than MiS sessIons|l waat ti) pause, 
a momentHo erinrphasize tht relati*bqshi]S between MlS^and IR; 
Each tnstFtution is besieged with 'seemingly enjl]^ss.reque 
foMatafor one surve/^or apother^^Soiiuunaif^^ ' * 

,*retiuirement6 of>a funding sowftT^w^ others may be queries 
froi^n-a seriogs res^^rchcp^ternal to your institution.^Tfic in- 
s{ifutrbnarl fesGarchet»^ceds data^h^ts readijy'accessible ,to 
;^"pc^yelopstatistic5 for pranking,' reseafch",:or, proposal input, {^e- 
^Isources arc^^sted if the source qf ciata and procedtTres for pro- 
cessing must be generated upof^.receipt of each request. Ne'ces- 
,sarily,1htn, a symbiolio-'relationship exists between the Man- 
agement Information Sy^teni and the Instituticflal Research | 
gfftcg^iThe researchiHHL^^onsumcr of the goods produced by' 
the MIS. ifhe-weU-planned f^^S will capture xiata at a single ' 
source, provj^de 'for efficient stq'age, and support logical pro- ' 
Cecjuresf^or rknrieva|| ancT subsequent manipulation. ! 



searJn data needs as we^R as| the data and procedfjral needs of a 
part icular administrativejarea. Sinpe, initially, ^tie models are 
*b(5iri5irtiplemented ataijnodel institution, it is mpera^iVe that 
. the institutional res^rcher,^nd other regular qc hsumers of in- 
. stitutionai da,ta make their needs known so firoper considera- 
tion is giveH*during;he model design phases. 

Introduction ^ \ | . 

The discussion on the MIS modpling concept described the 
, process for developing model ad[liin1strative procedures and 
making them ^n operational/eality at an institution. An ele- 
ment of this process was the 'developmenWof workshops arid* 
semj^nars on the mociel program unit. This element assures in- 
creased Msibility of the in^itution-s effort before the TACTICS 
audience. . ♦ ^ : ' *■ ' . 

> The presentation of a'n institution's trianagcment improvement . 
' effort at a MIS-spons6red worl^sliop is intended to sti.mulate 

others in the TACTICS to crittcally reyiew its own procbdures - 
*/.vith an ey^c^o wards improvement. Perlrapssome feedback' may 
^ be appropriate for incorporation In subsequent incJividualized 
.models. The following prescnt^0n; \ Yril jb r -vc^ctH lustra to the 
model implernei)Utjop-pf6c5ss and to stimulate jjjpipught and 
discussiph!- , y ' , • 

f: * • ' ^ ' ' ^ ' 

•Institmipn Characteristics (See Figure 5) 

jarvis/chfistian College is a fully acTcredited, private, co- 
edu^tional, church-related college, located just east of 
hj^wktns, Jexas. Although its setting is rural, Jarvis is located 
ithin a 25-mile radius of cities with populations Qf'35,000 
\ or greater. Dallas, Texas, and Shreveport, Louisiana, are bofh* 
within a, lOO-jnile radius/ 
*> * 

Jarv,vs, urider the leadership of President John P. ) ones, offers 
programs in the humanities, physical and life^sciences, social . 
^ and^behavioral scienceSi^^nd'ieachcr education. Bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science ^egfccs-are offered in these areas. 
Other institutional characteristics are summarized in Figure 5^. 

. The mission-statement of^JCC as taken from the most/(?ccnt 
catalog reads aj follows^ 

"The purpose t i Jarvis Christian College is to provid^i adequate 
, opportunity, ir the context of theJudeo-Chnstian ethic and ' 
' withm the iimii s of its published programs, for the maximum 

development of all i"ts students Jarvis has been and remains 
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i . ^ , ' • • 

; open to all students, but gives spep<al attention to the needs of 
the. deprived -aruci disadvantagedrihe college has been and re- 
mains op5n (to altdenorninations, but, in its official church 
service atqd'ks pre^5ar,alion*fo^^vdrk in the church, gives 
jpecial attei\ii^ih to minis|ry in the Christen CJhurches/* 



Level: 

Affiliation: 

Campui Size: * 
Faculty Size: 
Student Enrollment: 

Degrees (June 1974) 

>-* • 

Tuition and Fees: 
Boarding 
Non-Boarding 

Estimated Replacemeny 
Value of Physical ' ' It S5.3 million 
/lant. //. 



FoL|r Year, ('r^ate, Co 
Ediica^tional 

Chi'istian Chjjrch (Difeciples 
of Christ) r 

l.OpO Acres 

50 

509 (Fall 1974) 
102 (Bachelors) 

$2,114.20. 
$1,234.00 
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Figures, Institut/snal Characferistics 

' ' I ' / ' / 

Ini^ation of Contaet feee Figure 6) / 

Thfd selection of a mydel jnstitutiory can take one of s/f^fil ' 
forms: . - 



■ An institut 
TACTICS wo 



ion nriay requesj: help of a specific nature 
A-ork jltatement., ' ^ ^ j'l 

horhylpro 



viaa 



■ MIS mayVnow/of an in stituti^>n whose prioritjj^/fVoblem 
nnieshes witfi a /nodel progranjmed for developrr^eA^. 

■ An instituti(3(< may contact l>1IS as a result of its exposure 
to our program through workshops and conferences. 

T}ie last method applies to the initial Mlb contact with Jarvis. 
During a FaH 1973 MIS In-Service Conference, the JCC Di- 
rector of'initjtutjonal Research approached MiS staff mem- 
ber. The expressed concern (vas too lengthy a registration pro? 
cess. Later MIS was requested to.determine why registration i 
consumed so much time and to consider automatij^n. % 

Preliminary Investigation (See Figure 7) 

OnTDecembe_r_6!j,J973, a MIS staff men^ber knd a consultant 
visitetHCC to gather data ftJMa analysis of ne eds regardin^-^^ 
the upg^ade and possible autoipation of the st Jdent registra- 
tion system. The initial analysis resulted in a v ijitten report 
with recommendation for 

f 

• A strong progranr^ of pre-registraition. 

■ ■ , \ 

■ Collection of student personnel data on one forrp at one 
time on^y. j 
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Idenllficatipn of Institution } 

■ TACTICS Work Statement 

■ Known Match Betvieen Pnonty Problems and 
MIS Programmed Development 

■ Direct Request from Institution 

InitialiProblem Definition * 

■ riRegistration Process too LongJj 

■ Determine Wl^y . i 

*• ♦ i * 

■ Consider Aut6mation . * 



igure 6. li;iitiatlon of Contract 



3m|ne 



Recohri|nendations > • 

F're-Registrafion' , 

Single SoJrae of Data 

Central D^ata Djsseminatjon / 

Reduce Redundant Card Checks and'Ehdqj^ments 

Tncrease Business Office/FinanciaLAid^ 
Communication 



Schedule 

■ Proposed Schedule for Preparation of Student Files 
' . for Aotomation 

' j 

Fo|lpw-Up / « \ 

/■ Institutional Rtesources Could Not Be Allocated to / 
' the Schedule Mid-Year 

Impact 

^ ■ ^timtft^tTon o^ Concern and Jnterest Relating to the 
'/ Impact of Planning and Management on Institution- 
' ' al Operation/ • ' - , .-^ 



Figure?. Preliminary Investigation 



7 



■ Centralized dissemination of student record data by the 
registrar. 

■ Elimination of ricpeating identical data on multiple forms. 

• Elimination of intermediate checking^and endorsements of 
forms. . ^ - ' ' ' 

■ Submission of consolidated listine^H^lnancial Aid awards 



to business office. 



MIS observed^that the team approach used at JCC provided ob- 
jective and fair, assessment of the bottlenecks within the registra- 
tion system. The broad bii^d membership of the committee 
should add weight to reconriqiendations they may make for ad- 
ministrative irnprovements. , i' 
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One pn >duci of the initial visit was a proposed cight^month 
schedul J for preparin Astudcnt files for an automated student 
registration and grade reporting system. Th|s was intiudcd with 
the ir|il{al report, in c fbllow-up visit un Ma^ 27-28| 1974 it 
was learned th3t the ^roposed'Schedule y/odld havelproved 
disruiftiMC to on-goin^ activities if resuu/ces had beep applied 
at miq| vcar. The schedule had rtot been implemented, how-' / 



ever. 



Jarvis decided that Jur !ng\JuneM974 the nrrajor 6b)e:tiveSjof- 
the top administrative staf^f would include a period c|f con- ' 
' sulta'OG*! on the plans, schedules, budgets, and ppiicies of^the 
academic and administrativ^ activrties of JCC for the coming 
school \ear. Also, tha concept of automation ^5 it relates to 
registration A)roceduJs,wa,s introduced and the impact 
of such a cJnceptarQly7e(;i. 

The major/impact of this segment k the Jarvis effoft was, as' 
exprcssedyby the President^ the stimulation of >CC> concern 
arid interest relating to management and planning^and the 
/mpact inese elements have on the operatiorfs^ the instiru-. 
^ tion. A? this point, the ground work h^d been lald'for the / j 
future developmet/ efforts. ^ * ' [j 

Model Instituticrfi (See Figure 8} ^ 

During August 1974, the MlS progr^m plan called for the rni- 
tiation of ^t^tudent Records Model jA'hich includes Admis- 
sions iaRO Regis t rati oh The MIS Director associated the pro- 
granrdirection with the known need^ of Jarvis. The President • 
J^rvis Wjjs approaflled relative to jCG being a model institu- 
tion'. As such JCC wo.uld jeceive confcentrated, free consulta- 
tioi/is on us need, implementation of a solution, and documen- 
taljSon of results ^ I 

'■ * ! * 

IV^S engaged the -necessary consultants and schcdule^d an^ 

* <?nentation meeting at Jarvis f\)r October 2-3, 1974. The re- 
sults of the meeting were: 

■ A narrative description of the eMSting registration systcrn. 

■ The designation of two liaison persons. 

Mrs. A. Clift, Financial Aid Director 

Mrs. V. Waddleton; Admissions Director/Registrar 

■ Scheduling of subsequent activities: '"^ 

•"i Workshop on new registration procodures, li)ecen\bec 1 1- 
12, 1974 ' ' /^-— • 

* . n MIS/jCC Presentation of Procedures to FacO^ty, 



an jary 13, 1975 



n Eva 



L/ 



uation of Registration Procedure^, January 16-17, 

Admissions Procedures (See f^igur$f' 9) I , 

The Jarvis Christian College Admissions Procedures are shown 
in Figure 9 The key factors to note are. 
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Associatp^the Jarvis Registration Problem with the 
' MIS.Admission/Registratidn Model Development 

Obt^n Written Commitrhent df the JCC President 

Coflduct Project Orientation Meeting with Faculjty 
Coiflfimittee 

Delegate Tasks Between, MIS and Jarvis , 



Figures. ModeMnstitution ' •', ' 

Designation of Admission^ Office as sole'contact agent fof 
JCC with the student. 

Creation of a master list of admitted students tu be distri- 
buted by the Admissions Qffice. 

Detailed diS6USSion of-the procedural flow is provided in Appen- 
,dixU. 

Entering Student Registration Proce(;lures (See FigurcpO). 

This flow digram (Fi^re 10,£fcpicts the flow of the^/cC regis- 
,tration procefluris. The prefiaration of registration miterials 
(registrationiKits) will b^ completed for those studenp whose 
n^irnesjiave-pye^if submitted to the Registrar on the Master 
List, prepar^y ^y the Business Office. The registration pr-ocess 
for entering: s{uder^ts takes place in the days immediately pre- 
cec ing th^s^art of classes for each semester. 

"jfc key factor here is that multiple contact with a>itigle regis- 
tratio/at^ivity has been eliminated. Discussiorv<^ entering 
si/ident registration flow is included in A^PPpridix B.. 

(fe-Registration Procedures (Sec Figure 11) ^ ^ t 

Pre-registration procedures ciiffer slightly depending on the . 
fsennester for which a student is registering. If pre-registration 
/occurs in the Spring'for t,he Fal^ semester, then the i;egistr^tion 
procedure is similar to that for the newl/ admitted students. 
The similarity comes in the requirement for the slu'denttq., • 
declare^his intent to reside in campus housing and the need to 
execute financial aid affidavits'. The housjng i^ntent must k\c , ' 
evidenced by the pa-yment of the housing reservation fee, or 
negotiating deferred payment until 'the Fall term. * t 

During pre-registration, the" Registrar may have knowledge of 
the mid-term academic states of the student if that stUden t has 
been [eported as being on probation. This kfiowledge serves as 
a guide to advisement when considering registration for a given 
course. Discussion of procedural flow is contained m'Appen- 
dix C . 4 ' . * 

Pre- Registration Completion (See Figure 12) 

.Registration for pre-registered students is completed just prior 
to resunnption of classQS. The procedural 'flow is shown in Fig- 
ure 9anKdiscussion is provided in Appendix D. Registration 
is speeded] by the elimination of academic advisement and sign- 
off. Schedule changes which have become necessary or dcsir- 
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able since pre-reglstraHon aro tandled undet exjsting.drop^add 
procedures. ^ 

JCC/MIS Regi^tratflri System^^orkshpp (Sc^e Figure 1,3) ' ' 

The n§xt jOtnt evcqt was>a vvdr'kshqp'held at Jarvib orl Pecem- 
bqr 1974- Tti^^ purpose was fo'r.infdrmati^n exchangrto 

refine the MiS-proposed modifications tp Ad;niss|ions,andl 
Rdgiitraiioris procedures. During thp first day; m|s starff pre- 
sent<?d the existing registrsftion systepi flow whiofi was usedias 
a baseline for modificatioYi. This was foflovved by a prescr)?^- 
tionjfon the proposed adrnissions and regjstratior|SY5'|ems.jTlj,e 
MISjpresentations were.concluded with'a chart ^vhich,graphic• 
ally jCompared the flow of the-existing and prc^ospd system^ 
agaiji^ta matrix of people/functions versus admissions jiridj 
V registration actWities. * ' ^ . ' ^ , 

Thef )arvfs inputs were* (T) description of the physical layout 
. of tile registration stations for the Spring terni, (2) surpmary of 
pre-reglsiration,activities with statistics, and (3) feedback on 
' the proposed^ system. Ja/Vis acG^slerated its rmplementatipn 
sched^jle by planning and installing their pre^r^gistratipn pro- 
cess in paralM with the rp-design of admjssioris and registration. , 

The feedback served ^todefipe* the lin^itatfpns pn changed .which , 
could be acconc»nnoddted within' JCC system. Examples^of cori- 
Sitraints are: ; • *. / • , ^ .* . i • 

■ Most of registration is. held in the Science Building, a 1-tO 
minute walk -from the Administration BtJifding. \ 

■ S,tudent^ arriving prior to.registr*qrlion^must be housed ' 
^ w|icthcr or riuf a housing deposit has been made ^ 

Using| the feedback, the MIS staK rei^sed the proposed system . 
and p|rescnted it for committeg cot>cu.r^rence orr the, second day. ' 

Jhp 'tdskb n,mairiiiig*^uii the pio^jtcl vvcic tO-a'presentatian-of / 
..the rTi6dified admissions arid registra^oo procedures to the . 
'full facuKypiT January 13'^ 1975, (2) evaluation of, registrA- ' ^ 
tiorf, ap^fS) ducumentatiun. |CC was assigned to research and , 
pruvide"fcitvant puiicy siattmenls iAjf cach'adminibtTative umt . 
. as It p^jam^ to a^issior^s and registration. , , 

^ * . r 

The faculty vommittee irj^uKed at JjCC mclude^ the Prc!)ident,| 
Deans^academic and administrative d-iwsion heads art d^epre- ' 
scntatiV£S i»f affected areas (ue. testing and ^uunseling). This 
tummittee now ul|s itself the Jarvis N^nagement Infprmatioa 
'-Systems Council or JA\ MftK. Inci^ntally, the cofriposition 
of tti IS committee, with the designrftiun of a planning assistant, 
, could functfon as thVplanning team in the PPB context. , ^ 

Dqcumentfltion (5ee Figufc 1'4) J , ' ^ 

Two reports were planned for>this ef/ort. One foe evaluatiori 
and th<r«oth'er forsysjtem docurrtentation.^A Regtstration E\^bl' - 
uoVqh Profile vi as produced on. February 21/ 1975 and sQbse- 




iPfesentation^ . 

\\ m E'xistinp Sys4m (IVIlS)'(^ 

■ ■ , Physical Layout of RfegistfiatiM Stationf yCC) . 
» Sufnmary of C^re-Registration Activfties (JCC) 

■ Proposed Sy^l^m (Ml 5|) ^ 

■ System 'Comparative 'Flow (MJS) 

f^eedbacke /I 

■ Phy|cai.Conjtia 



raints 
Policy Constraints 



I Results ^ 
J p Ref{oed System 



Outline of Rem^i^ing Tasks 



Figure 13. JCC/MIS Registratiori 



Systeni yVorkshop 



I Registration" EyaluatlQr^rofile ^ 
— ' 200 Questionnaires Distributed' ^. 

— 114 Used in Ahalysis , - * li 
f-' Recorded " * > ^ S-, 

.(A) Student ClassifHcation ' 

(B) Activity Processing Time * * . ' 

(C) /Activity Assessment 

-'^ Statistical Analyses of Registration Timie Prbvid^ 

— Report Transmitted to JCC in Late February, 1875 

I JCt Admissions/Registration System Documentation-' 

— Descniptipn of iPrqblem ^ 

— Sjj'mmary of Model Development Process 
— . Admissions Progedures/^ 

V— Registration Procedure^ 

— Organizational R^spon«ibi[itid;| ' J \ 

— 'Fjorms and Reports Description • ; \ 'A 
' I ' \ ^- 



Figure 14.* pWim^eatation ' ^ V ^ 

^uent^y. lr*ansmitted tq i^arvts. Thfs report is base^ on an &va1t 
Ciatibn questionnaire which, was randomly dijitribLfKifl durfeg^ 
registration. About 40% 6f the r<^gistrants (200) werl^ giver 
questionnaires. Of the 1'28 executed and returned, 114 werif 
usable for an^lysis.*The questionnaire W4S organized into th^ 
Sections. Classificatfon (student classification, registration 
status), activity processing tinne, and activity J^se^snnent (stu- 
dent feedback). A^statistical abalysls was'perfori^^ed on the 
reported services-times at each registration attiv^t^. The statii^ 
" tics, average Siervice time by activity, by .cfas^ficaUoh,'and 
'average total registration ti'hie will^ provide a\basisfor future , 
evaluations. ' • « - * ' <> " ^ 



Th« JCC Admissions/Registration Systerp Dofumerrtation }s' 
thefifial project report. It syill ji^c-lude a'ctpscription.Of the**' 
pr9l^lem/sumn1a^Y of .the MlS-modol developmept p;^pcess, , 



narrative, flow charts and schedules of Admtssiuns and Regis- 
tration Procc(^urcs, or^nizalional responsibilities of admini- 
strative units involved in the processes, and ^escriptiuns of 
forms and repots. Jph documentation is bemg drafted and 
reviewed. 



S jmmary (See Figure 1 5) 

VJe have described 6ow the MIS implerrientation approach is 
ir t(^fiticd to work^and have shown through the jarvis Christian 
Coli|)ge e^ample^t+^at|it does work. The|)asic ingredient needed 



^^institutional Co|T»mitment 
* Plan'ning and Design Assistance Provided 

■ Individualize Implementation Approach 

■ Responsive to J nstitutionalj Constrairlts 
Implementation Pace Set Through Institution-input 



. Figure 15. Summary 




by MIS is a commitment by the institution to allocate apprqpria 
- ate resources to the model implementation, MJS will assist in 
the analysis, design, implementation, training, and documenta- 
tion associated with the project. ' * , c 

.A key /actor in the appcoachjs individualrzed implcmentatron. 
We began with the existiiag JuC Aflmissions and Registration ' 
procedures and sought toViaRe ^hem n\ore effjcient. The re- 
sulting procedures reflect t)ie physical and policy constraints ■ 
pointed out by the j AY MI5K. The implementation process 1 
at Jarvis was accelerated by in-house planning. 1 

Asa service component of TACTICS, MIS could assisfyour ir\- 
stitution as it has jarj/is and as it \s doing currently at Miles 
College and ^ississipbi Valley State. Our services are available 
through contact with the TACTICS Coordinating Office or 
by direct contact in, our offices.at the Institute for Services ta 
Education 
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APPENDIX A 




^7} 



Ad m i ssi 0 nsP r occd u res 

The Ad missions Office will send admissions InateriaJj to all . 
applfcants. The type of applicant will determine' the content 
of an admissions package. In any case, the contents, will be an 
appropriate combination of the following: 

1 



The Admissions Office then prepares a reply packagd contei^> 



• mg: 



/ 



Letter of tr^ijismittal and instruction. 
Application ifor admfssion. ^* 



■ Application|for financial ajd. 

■ Report of ijli'edical history. 

■ Houstng information form! * 

■ Two-year calendar 
• Transfer-student transcnidt analysis. 

■ Letter to foreign students. 

■ Application for admission-foreigo students, 



The admissions process is initiated when the applicant submits 

--theirequired ifoms to the Admissions Office. 

^ * ft <j> ' • ' > 

Upon receipt of the material returned by tKe applicant a deter- 
mination is made ^s to whether the application for admission 
is complete, the application fee is enclosed, and alt the r^equired 
^ forms have been included. An application master control card * 
and an applicant file folder are prepared. The receipt date i^ 
then posted for eac)i item that is submitted now ajld subse- 
quently. , » ^ • ' 



If the application package is incomplete in any vvayTafiCtfer is* 
, sent noting.omission^ and processing ceases until all items 
are submitted, . ' ^ ' 

* ■ ^ 
Once'the package is complete, the determination is made by 
the Admissions Committee as t6nhe academic Acceptability 
, of the student. If the student is rejected, the Admijssions Office 
sends a rejection l^ter and no further j>rdcessin^ is necessary. 

If the ap^jlicant "rs accepted and has submitted a financial aid 
request, (he financial aid forms are forwarticd to^he Financial ' 
Aid Office for further processing. 



1 . Admissions notification letter. 



Financial aid letter of award or denial (if aid ;s fequested). • 

- ' • • -•' M V 

3. Applicant acknowledgement of acceptance op de,cliriatlont , 

4. Housing reservation fbrm and request for room,'reseryatfon' 
fee. ' ' ^ ^ ' ' i' 

The a|5plicant must complete and sign items 3 and 4 and return, 
them-immediately toth'e AdmjssjomOffice. The room reserva- 
tion fee must aiccompanylhe reservation request. The signed "'^ 
letter of acceptance is used to update the applicant's status-on 
\ the maste^list. " ^ * ' • , » 

"fhe Admissions Office \vill-create an admitted-student roster 
which will be sfcnt tothe Business Office and the Director of 
^ Recruitment. The Business Office will in turn create a master- , 
listjDl students indicating the financiaf'status of these students 
relative to any exf^ting delinquent accounts and the status of 
the room reservatio^vde posit. The master list will be distributed' 
to:' - ' ' ' 



■ Financial Aid Office to prepare letters of cwdit. 

■ Dean of Academic Affairs for ^ade'mic Planning^ 

■ Dean of Student A^tfifbr rQom allocation, orientation^ 
*-^and testing. . ' 

■Registrar for preparation of the registration kits. 



The master list will bq continuously updated for periodic dts- 
tribution until d^cisons arc reached on all applicants and all re- 
quired*(ornl5 ana/eeS have been submitted./ 



don 



bnditipnal admisslop is granted when one ^r more require- 
ments arer^t met in warranted situations: ^ '[ 

Partialnranscript. 

Health data form (medical ^or'm). 
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■ List of acfceplcd ajipljcanis. 



• Amcrica| College Tost (ACT) secures (test wjl^-bc'adminib- ' 

icrpd.onfcarapus). . ' ' 

\ ' \ ".^ List o(fejccicd«^pllcar}ts. 

She Condiuoh should be ^loarcd within ihp firsrivv'clvc worj^ing ^ ' ' " \ , 

ays of the scmcstpr. * ^ : * ' - 0 ;c^1r^fVArHnr^.pr^lf»^ 



The admi'ssioni process will 6c terminated wfth the productipn - 
of ihe.followingfeport^: . - , ' v * 



. «.'*Lisit>rponfirmcdvapplicanls. 1 ' ' 

' • " • . " 1 • **• 

List of non-confirmed applicants. * \ • 



■■/■■ 



1 ' * 
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APPENbrX B 



E,ntenngStu9eQt Rfefeistration Procedui;ei ^ 

The preparation ofvregistration materials (regis^tratipn kit) will 
l5j0"Cqmpleted.for tho^* students whose names have been sub- - 
Cpifte^Tto the Registrar on the^master list tha't is prepared by 
the Business Office. TheVegi$Vation process for enterfng 
l5tudents takes pjace in the days immediately preceding the . 
actual Itart of classes for eac^h Semester. . ^ 

Step 1 ^ ' . ' \ 

Students report to the Dean of Student /^(/airs Qffice to^^b-- . 
tarn a housing card for lodging on llr off -campus, At this time 
fhe^ludeht affairs representative will notify "tHe^tudent if 
there. are outstanding financial obligations that preclude • ' 
registering. Lf so,jhe student wilL be instructed to report to ^ 
the Business Office prior to, commencfng registration. AIT of 
the students who have cleared their financial obligations will 
report to the Registrar. • 



^Step2, 

The student next reports to the -Registrar andjhowS'tfie hous- 
inqcarc}* Th^ Registrar will issue a registration kit and a permit 
'/ovce^s/e/-. Hie registration kit CP n tarns - . • 

r * ^ \ ^ 
■ Daily p/ogr^m cards (3) Blue, Green and White. ^. , , 



Trial s< 



^HcdiHc. 



■ Confer 'with advisqr to plan academic program,.. * • 
'» .Select courses with help of advisor. • . ' 

■ Prepare trial ichedute und6r supervision of acjvisor ancf 
' - obtain the advisorWignature on trial schedule. • 

^ Proceed to fQCul^ member in divisional oreafs) to epro/I 
forKfocffse^dT^^'^'e tribf scheduklajtjafei^^ 
on the class roll (if a class is clpsed return to advtSGra'nd^'Il ' 

' select ^nbthef course). ^ ' ^ » \ 

■ Fill In personal dati on registration cards and transfer . « ' 
courses from trial -schedu|,e to daily program SfcJe of th^ 
registration cards. ^ Arrange courses* sd that the time classes 

, meet fail jn dironologr^l order.' 



Obtain sigrT;aiu/e. of adviio'r on regrstration 



\;^rds. 



The issuance uf the permit and kit^^s ba*ed on the SLftus indica-.^. 
ted on the'^master Usl. This list been Veccivqd fromjhe Busi- 
ness Officejartfl \s the controHm^ document for coi/tmuing 
registration): if.Chstudent arrives at the R^gisjrar without having 
Satisfied his obligations or without presentir^g a Business dffice 
ctearance rec^pi^-ii^ is directed to tixe 'Business Office for Ms - 
Ifearance and must rt:,ttjrn to the Regrstrur prior to Lontmumg 
registration. If the itud^gt h'avcluarot all finanLiaf obllgatiurts- 
-buf h^s'sorne missing documentation that is required by the 
Admissions Office, he/shp.Js directed to the Admissions 6f- 
• fice to make arrangements for ctearing those requirements 
prior td continuing registration. ' ' ' 

Step 3 ' ' "[^ . ' ; ' \ 
Once <ill cl^earances have been obuined and the registration kjt 
issued, tile student proceeds to J hi' Financial Aid Office' if Jie 
has been awarded financial asys twice.') lere them's tudjnt execu- , 
tes dn affidavit and receives a financial aid letti^j^F credit. 

Step 4 . *^ \ 

Stujdents-he\t report to Advisors. Thcstudent v^ill do the foljp^ 
lowing during the aclvisemcntl^eriQd.—^ ^ V \ * 



Step. 5 

Pr'dceed to, Dean^of A cademik A f fairs for endorsemeft. The ; 
Deqnyill examine the student's program, inftiate ah^ cprrec-' 
tfons, and approve/it by signing each registratiori card and*the ^ 
trial schedule. ^ i % ' ^ 

^ f , • i \ ^ 

The ^student theh proceeds to thekhe eking 5tatT<^ to have* a^l » " 

forrT)s audited for accyracy and completeness. If they are h^t 

in or^er, the student must make M^^Jever corVettions are npc- 

e^ssary anci retur.n to his hdvisor^.*^ 1 ^ ' 

StepiJ (Students with qufomoblks;onih ' ^ * 

Pruceed'Ctj^^the automobiJe Fegis|ratibn station to register the 
" vehicle dr\d Obtam a par|<jng permit sticker to be affl^Mtb the 
►Vehicle.", • ' % ^ 

.^tepS: * . . ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

.Ne X t the 'st ude n t s hot/id go to t hrare; CQu^^t^na I y st, T he h o u s • , ^ 
' ^ ingnnard is deposited f^ere^aftd^n assessMeat farm ^ a^i^^^e'd^ ' . 
. rinandil aid^and iny prbvious account l?a1ante w^t ^®/jfS^^^rold^' . 
^and/o^rt;con^i^ed^*• * '^Y-* ^ ^ : * ^'^'\' , /^^^ 



"Step? ' ^ 

Jhe studcntthen-gocs to the :(c^dcrnic assessor^ who; 

■ Computes tuitiOn'charges. 

■ Asscssesiaboratery fees. 



c 

if. 



Proceed tcKthc Bosiocss Office assessor \«ho^ 

■ Makes a summation of ct^arges, tes^ fitiancial aid, 

■ Collocts white, blue, and green copias of assessment form * 
leaving the 'student with the p'mk copy'* ^ ' 

» Gives Business 'pffice x:learance-trial schedu16,<an4,blue,' . 
green, and white registration cards are stamped. 

Conduct negotiations for deferred payment, if Keede5. 



Step 11 

Proceed to the cashier: 

■ . Payment of fees and charges. 

■ Issue all receipts. 



. Step 12 • * ' ' . • 

Proceed to the identification card* station* .. * ' ' 

• Present pink assessment form to 10 typist. ' * 7 

* Sit for phbt6grapR. " * ' * 

Retrieve pink assessment form and ID card.^ 

* / » 
Th[s completes the registration process Tor an' entering sti/dent. 

.St^ent|i^>id[ngSAt,Completion of Registration 
■ • Bitik copy of assessmerrt forrnT^ — 

V ' ■ .Trial schedule which nriust be^ presented ;o*eacf\ instructor 
upon initial entry into each class scheduled. ^ . " 

, ■ Identification card. • » 



Collect all forms. The student retains- the pink copy of the 
assessment form and trial schedule. ^ 
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Pre Registration Procedures 

The process is outlined by the following steps: 

Stcpl 

• PicR. up pte-registration ku from the Registrar's Office, 

Step 2 ( Financial'-Aid Students Only) . 

Students who receive financiai aid will groceed^to the Finan- 
cial Aid Office to execute the appropriate affidavits.and gel 
the necessary clearances* ' ^ .\ 



Step 3 > 
Students proceed to advisement where, 
** 

■ .Degree plans are reviewed. 

■ Courses are sdected. 

■ Tnal schedules are prepared cind signed by the advisor. 



■ Daily programs are,wri tten.* 

■ Class roles are forrncd.'*"' 

■ Certified by the Dean of Academic Affairs. * 

Step 4 . ^ . ' 

Next, proceed to the check station where the forms are audi- 
te'd for accuracy 'and completeness. 

'Step 5 , ' 

The student next moves to theyBUsiness^Offlce assessor who 
assessesallother fees and to^ls the .assessment form. Any ar- 
rangements relative to deferred payments are negotiated at 
this time. The student leaves'his pre-registration- kit at this 
point and termitiate^re-registration. 

' ■ ^ ''^^\ 

The collected kits are forwarded to the Registrar for subse- \ 
queat processing before the next term's registration. ^ ^ 
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Compietton of Registration-Contmuing Students Procedures 

Registration for students who have pre-registered is completed 
by the following steps. 

Step T* * * 

Registration begins m the Registrar's Office where the student 
obtains the registration kit containing previously exe'cuted 
forms, f'rior to issuing kits, the Registrar will check^he master 
list that contains data f'ronvthe Business Office and the Dean 
uf Student Affairs. The Business Office data indicates the stu- 
dent's financial status. If these records arc not in order, the 
student'must procecd.to the Business Offipe to obtain a finai^ 
cial clearance prior to continuing registration* Once the Busi- \ 
ness Office clearance is obtained, the student returns to the 
Registrar's Office to obtain the registration kit. If the student 
is found to have academic problems, notification will be given, 
but registration may continue. 

Step 2 

The student next goes to the cashier. At this point, all students 
will satisfy their financial obligations as determine^ during^pce- 
reglstration. Appropriate receipts will be given and all forr 
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collected. The student retains the pink copy ofthe Assessment 
Form. The forms are^forwarded to the Registrar who is respon- 
sible for distribution. 

Step 3 

If appropriate, the student proceeds to automobile registratton 
to obtain a parking permit. 

Step 4 

Finally, the student moves to the.|dentification card section 
and pqses for the ID photog^ph. The typist completes tho ID 
card and the student retrieves the card and pink copy of the 
assessment form. 



i^CorHplction of 



Student Holdings at the 
■ Assessment form (pink^py) 



Registration 



Trial schedule which must be presented to each instructor 
upon initial entry into each class scheduled. 

Identification card. ^ 
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The Relationship of Managemervt information 
Systems and institutional Research 

Lois Torrence 
President 

Ihc Association for Institutfondl Research 



My topic is the'reldtiunship between management infurmation 
systems and institutional research. I am nnure cumfortabie 
defining institutional research than i am m tr> \ng \o define 
management infurmatiun systems OnMhe latter, as a basic 
starting point, i would use the definrtion Paul Pluurde (ECS, 
1972) and others use. A management information system i^ 
"An information svstcm which provides the manager with 
that information he needs to make decisioc*." Tiiis simple 
(definition has the virtue of focusing on the objectWe rather 
than on the weom whether manual syllems, coD\puteF-based 
systems, or some combination of >ys^ms used to reacfi that 
ob|ective. 



With respect to institutional research 
lowmg defmttion: ^ 



would !>uggest the fol- 
\ 

^ \. ■ 

Institutional research is the stud^ and analysis of the opera 
tions, environments, and processes uf institutions uf higher 
education. The objectives of institutional research include 
achievement of improved institutional self-understandipg, 
ciarifi"catio'h of the uses ot the human, financial, ar>d^pt>ysica I 
resources, evaluation of the teaehing-Iearniny^pfo^ess, policy 
arjalysis suoportive of effectivdT)lanning;-atT4a^essmeni of 
c outcomes of the varied activities of higher education. 

/The narfxjre o\ msaitutjonkl resejrch, its function, organization, 
\and relatioilsnbp to other Ihstitutionaractivities, have cvolVed 
Drincipally in wic past decade. Although now rl^cogni/ed a\a 
sJfenificant andVeparately laentified activity in a large numli^r 
of\nstito^tions,()f higher education, institutional research is ' 
stil\rapidly chan^ng. A yniverk 



prchVisive definition.of the field 
in theVuture. 



ally acceptable and fujjy com- 
Drobably i? still some years 



agencies notably the pub^c funding^bodies asked for more 
and more justification for increastng suppprt, institijiional re- 
search emerged as a separately organized function in some 
public irf^titutions. In the past decade, private as well as public 
institutions, aod small colleges as well as large universities, 
have re^gnized the need for the institutional research function. 
Statewide and national educational agencies also have begun 
*to utilize institutional research and its products. 

AT!feugh institutional rese^irch has beerrevolving rapidly in 
the past decade, the developments in the automated means , 
which are available for use in creation of management informa- 
tion systems have been more like an explosion. And an un- 
pfanned explosion leaves a great deal of debris in its wake. (I 
will return to this point later.) ' ' 

y 

Since my field is institutional research, I would like to ap- 
|5roach today's topic from that ^tandpoint^^and would like to 
focus the topic on six areas that J think are major parts of 
institutional research. As I review them briefIy,N:he critical 
role of an effective mana^e^ment information system will be 
implicit, 1^ not always explicit. The six functions afe,ior are 
related to* ' ' ' * *• ' 



BasiqData 

Manpgement and Infoi 
Analytical Suppor/ 
Analytical Models 




ation^Systjcms 



The cofTtepts c](f self-study and self-evaluation are the founda- ' 
tion froriQ whi(ih institutional research is evc^lving. ln*a,broad 
and geneibl s^snse, all institutions perfurmin^Aucial functions 
have, thudughout history, been subject to evaluation. Evalua 
tion may fee internally geni^rated or it may be externally mi 
posed, it,n)ay be expjicit and planned or it may t)e obscure 
t»nd almost Jincidenta I, it may resuU abrupt change or it 
may bping change evolutionary in nafure. 



For institutions of higher education, aspects of cvaluatiori ^ 
arfd analysis today attributed m part to institutionaF research 
have evolved from -a'continuing, but seldom explicit, review o1 
activities in relation to objectives and to resources. Asinstitu* 
tionsgrew in si/e and com*plexity and as the supporting 
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■/-Plarining .^^-"'^^ ^' 

A porfion of the information which j will be covering is in the 
' proeess of being developed by Bernard Shechan and me for a 
short article that will be incjuded in a proposed International 
Encycfopedia of Higher Education. 

FUf/CTIONS . . - 

Basic Data • 

Ade^quate and reliable data are the basic buitdmg blocks oa 
Xvhich institutional credibility l^athe external commurtity pan 
/ be achieved. Within the collegiate community, faculty reluc- 
tance to consider the educational process as amenable to any 
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'useful quantificatlun presents a challenge to the institutional 
researcher. 'Utilizing basic data, maintaining a constant inter- 
est in basic operating data systems and, at times, collecting 

- data, ari- significant and continuing functions of institutional 
research. You may be familiar with the Saupc (in Drcssel, 
1971) aquiremcnts fur basic data. (1) Clear definition of the 
oleiYfcnis e)f ba:>Ic data with acceptance "and understanding by 
all who deal with the data, {2) internal consistency, (3) con- 
sistency over time, to the extent that is fe«3^ible^ (4) avail- 
abrlit> ihrough timely , scheduled, and regiitar procedures and 

-*piuduciiun, and (5) capability of being understood and of 

- Ixing'acccpted as authoritative. A data system built on these 
. principles should provide an ir\stitution with sound internal 

: . j^asic data. % - 

lr\stitqti9nal'rcsclrclT^i5iis:beeo,as the name suggests, institu- 
tion^lKcorientetf and, by cfi6itcr,^ather strongly directed 
towarq?e5eiijnpn of nranagement related prol)temi. The in- 
Slitutionaf foGusrfe:Qvgrcmphasized a myopic view of higher 
education while the maria|5??;e^t^us, with its reliance on in- 
formation ofteanot considered pumfcr^t^gly reinforced the 
parochial view of the institutional rescarchei\t^c?cQ^wc ex- 
change of studies was inhibited under these conditions. 




data, 
cffons 
e more 



^Dvc toward greater openness with institution, 
»thc esta^SSarefU^^f^statc^-wide^^ 
W the Naijonaf^ctit^r 
iVcent efforts of the Na 

Management Systems to develop corrimoitifefmitiea 
inPprmation exchange procedures have created new oppbr 
tunUicsfor exchange of information whiph have not beel 
fully utilized. The institutfenal researcher needk to make fipore 
-cffecwve use of jpter-mstitution^l data and to extend his o 
her knowledge ^of data and' of higher education trends beyo^ 
the boJindarics of the campUs. 



The 

operating^ 




development of a basic data file for this co- 
p of developing institutions places you f^r 
nstitutiohs.There are other groups of institu- 
ditionally share reports on various activities but\ 



a shared common data base. The state com mis- 



• ^head ^ 
tions wh 
without 

sipns or agcnciles arc now the chief movers in pressing for com- 

fm^n data and i^eporting, but these efforts are limited by geo- 
, graphic boundaries, in some cases are limited by, the public and 
. private dichotomy, and in other cases the value of sharing is 
, frmitcdby the disparate nature of the institutions included in 

the state system. For example, if there i^ only one state univer- 
•>sity, there is not much that you can compare, when you try 

to share data within the limit set by geographic boundaries. 



ement Information and 



generated in the operations of^a college of university into 
comprehensible information to serve the policy making,* 
planning, ancj governing processes of the institution . . . 
Management information is created when the detailed opera- 
tional data are interrelated^ analysed, interpreted, and^cval- 
uated in reference to the policy issues and decision probler^s 
, the iristitutional admrnistration.*' Data itself, then, is 
no/ information. It becomes information only when it has* 
been analyzed, interpreted and related to policy questions^ 
Because of this fundamental interest in information for de- 
cision makmg, the institutional researcher should be involVpd 
in the planning, (Jesign, and evolution of the institution's 
information system.. , • . - ^ ' , 

On the campus each service or administrative department is 
primarily interested in the information system which supports 
Its own o'peratiorujrhe institutional researcher ma V well be _ 
the Only pers9r\ with a^CorUiniuing interest in linking data fr^nfi 
different operations. For example, nhe calculation 'of. inslrud- 
tional costs requires linking student course enro[lnicni data \ 
with course characteristics, with personrfel information on in- 
structional staff, and \vith data from financial information - 
systems. The institu tiorial researchep, theV is mte rested rrf . 
something which maizes it possible to cut across w.hat might 
[^dividual, small segments of the system'^ The individual 
segments may very well sprveihe purposes of the payroll 
office prlhe registi'ar^s office, but there m^y be something 
missing in terms of the linkages that would bring this all 

gethcr and makle it the most useful for the inWutional 
researcher. N^nly when the various institutionalVub-systems 
^fexompatible'xan the institutional researcher rr^ke full and 

effective use of the data. 

t * 

I don't know to what extent your consortia are using some pf 
the nationally developed common data definitions.^ suspect 
that you are using at least HEGli and you may be uing sc^e 
of the NCHEMS product^.. If yoi\are usihg NCH^^fine, but 
I would 
impose 
it vAlJ^ 



say simply to use whatsis useful to you-don'tYry to 
ome external system. on ydur institution \ f}\r\ 



ict. 



t produce whatjyou need 



\ 



Qne of the hazards.of generalized systems is that they ^ssc| 
L similar decision processes as well as a set pattern of intti 
\tionship of data* At the institutional levej, although ea^ 
ipstitution is riot nearly as *'unique'* as we wcaild Wkd to\ 
think, we also are aware that^ patterns and processes are 
neither rigid nor identical from campus toeampus. Everrs 
compatibility With the nationally, developed systems niaV 
^become essential in the yearS ahead. " * 



A central function ^ instjj ut 
Masoo (Dressel, 1971)Js"the' 




Analytical Suppor 



onal i^esearch identified by ^ 
translation of complex data 



7 



The provision of analytical support for allocating and uti- 
li^;tng resources Is another function of institutional research. 



4y 
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m^ny ot vour insliluUons, I as§um*e Ihe Financial Vioe- 
Presideol or Treasurer n the budget officer and, as such, 
miikes^mariv of tbc .decisions.. The institutional research of- 
fice should be abi.e to supply substantial supporLta the budget- 
m'aking process, especially in supplying comprehensive analy- 
sis of past, prcsont, and proposed uses of resources In relation 
to the institution's educational programs, /objectives, and rei;, 
smIis. lr\sti^utional research isdtawn into the budgeting pro- 
cessbecause of Itsjnstitj^fTTDrr^de perspectiy'e'bn policy artd 
planning and because o'f its prihnary concern with' (>rocCsses o( 
integration, analysis, interprctatipn, aod evaluation of irtstitu 
jional information: 

Th6re.are many pract real problem's in attempting to account ' 
for total inStftutional resources byprogram, by 'conventional 
"^object^end by organizational L/nil, especially when^ampus 
conditions are eftcn ill-defFned and outcomes are perhaps 
*J unmeasurable. * ' * ^ 

Continuing challenges to the analy tical skills of an office o{ 
insti'tutional research are found in three arey , faculty activi- ^ 
ties, facilities utilization, and cost analysis, ^' 

Studies of the use of faculty time frequently Tocus on 
scheduled instructional activities. These are the most visible 
and, wi}hin strict limitations, the most readily measurat^le'of 
the vafjcd faculty responsibilities. Stecklein [\96]] outlined ' 
^ nnethods for identifying mofc fully the range of instructional 
and non-i^nstructjonal Activities and the relative prop6rtions 
of hculty time.Sf)cm on c^ch. A survey, of the faeuliy'is used 
most frequently as the source*of the irifo^matiori on the distri 
bution of Ume. I haVe great personal /reluctance to use surveys 
which ask facufl)^ to give their estimite of the amoixrvt of time 
spent on various activrOes. Somehow^lh£ hours almost in- ^ . 
variably toftl justover fiftv peT v?c(ik.^ Mo^ intensive studies, ' 
such Is one in British Ufii>ersi tics described byXIarter (in Doi, 
f974), have utilized a diary kept byWaculty members who / 
kre requested to make en tries each balf-hour fpr selected 
ceks during the year. The usefulness 9f this technique is 
highly dependent on the attitudes of ine faculty y^ho are as^^ed ' 
. toparticipate. Despite refinements in* -faculty activity and work- 
loi data„Blae1cbijrn Jin Doi, 1974) quite rightly ^ates that "a 
collection of data on particular faculty nehaviors arid allitiidcs 
docs no^ lead to a summation which portrays the re^li^ or 
-^Dtotessional life." Furthermore, there is the question 6f joint 
cdhsand ioint products. If a faculty mem^ber is worl^ing with 
a graduate stadcr^tan^on ducting research, how do y.ou de- 
terrhine what portion of his ttnnr&4s-in5truction and what por- 
tion research? This is another of the problems \yhich We have 
not resolved satisfactorily. ^ ^ V 



Principles of facility analysis are perhaps -the most straight- 
forward of the several resource categories. HoweveR, the 
magnitude of the data problems of space inventory and utiliza 
tion and the judgment reqfufred to-obtain agreement for spaceX 



factors and utilization standards for various prograrps and 
kinds of space complicate practical faclli^es planning and ma/i; 
ageTnent. Today, with capitaKexpenditures for physical expan- 
sion severely limited, attention must be focused on better 
(however that may be defined) utilization of existing space. ' 
This may entail renovation, rather than construction, or less 
departmentally controlled and more institutionally controlled 
space, or more pint use^of^high cost space. For example, can't 
chemistfy and physics c^las^es'use the same basic laboratory 
facHities, or biology and chemistry classes, for that matter?* 
Can't engineering drawing and arj^yse the same configuration . 
of space? The point is, if we look atspace'in entirely conven- 
tional teriTis, we will be Unable toYespond effectively to the ' 
shifts in student interest; 

• f ' 

Cost analysis Js a function o^ institutional research which is- 
closely related to allocating and utilizing resources. Institu- 
tfons have d6ne cost stud^ for a Jong time. The roost com- 
mon studies are those which deal only with the direct cost of 
scheduled instruction. Other studies fall at various points 
along a continuumfrom direct cost to full cost. Typically, 
full costing^tudies define a set of university activities an<} esti- 
mate the extentlo whic^^ch orgaoizational unit contributes 
to each- activity. The costs of the activities of the university 
af^e determinedby relating the Vesouroe allocations of each or- 
ganizational UQrt to the activiti^ undertaken by each of them, 
and,,as appropriatsi, the costs, of ihe university activities are 
translated to costs per student acadenaic program and summ^d^, 
to yield instiHJtional costs per stwaent. I personally have 
doubts about the full costing condbt, b*ut I would encourage 
.moving beyond purely instructionallsalary cost figures and 
would include direct support such aiclerical support, sup- * 
plies, equipmer^t and, if feasible, some allocation for the custs 
of space used. 1 ^ouid go this far, butUiot much further. Ob- 
viousLy, the man^gijment information Vvstem must be at least 
rnoderateiy sophisticated if ihisjs to bd^^ccoTnplished and if 
it is to^be utilized l^iot only'for departm<|ptal' costs but also • 
for the^ costs by stuVlen\ ma)ors. . V ^ , * » 

The 1974 report of ipe CommiSs>ion on the Financing of Pi^si? * 
. secondary EJucation in the United States Suggested that rta-, 
tional standard proced^ures should be developed for determin- 
''jngper-student costs in post-secondary education. The report 
v^is followed by an interim proposah(Farmer, 1974) for such - 
procedures. The potential rarjiifications of national costing pro- 
cedures, especially if they are utilized m establishing pohcy 
for federal funding, should be evident to those concerned with 
higher education management. . . • 



Analytical Models ' 

Moving beyond de^errgination of the Costs of specified activi- 
ties, cost analysis may employ fornriulae which estimate costs 
or predict resource requiremejjts ori the basis t)f institutional 
parameters, such as the number and distribiAion of students. 
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class s*zc, faculty workload, and salaries. Sometimes called 
simulatiup models, these varied coroputcr-based analytical ^ 
tools are used fairjy widely m education (OECD, 1973; ECS, 
1 972). Analytical models are of interest to institutional f^- 
search for severarreasons'. (1) modeling leads to a better un- 
dCrbjtanding of the institution sinde basjc assumptipnsj ob/ec- 
tivti, and values tend to^becohne more exptcitand hence^uper- 
atii>nal, (2) models tend to routiniae some mstUutional self- 
study pfucedures, (3) modelir^g'may give decisjon-makorsf in;. . 
sight into the complicated relationships among costs, resources, 
and dbtcumes, and (4) improvement in .completeness!^ accu- *• 
racy, \nd consistency of institutional admmislrative ck^ base 
usuall^accompanies experimentation with nlodels. 

The Qu^ry model "iystem described hy James Welch it\ A'^aper 
given at the AIR Forum in Vancguver in 1973 appe^ry tw^be a . 
large step in the direction of enabling your consortia instfeu-^ 
tions to cxperiipent with modeling.^ ' ,^ * " 

"Given their^imitations, promise; and popularity, the ideas^d 
lechniquesbfinanagement science and'systems, sucti as cos^V 
benefit aaalyiis, databa'Je management sy^stems, program buof ; 
gcting, and stiWent and Taciilty flow models, planning and re-y 
source allocatibn models may be a primary concern of institu-^ 
tional r(|[:a^c|A\lI of these require^rather sophisticated ' , \ 
hardware and software It is a function of institutioYiaL research* 
to look ahead, tAcreatc, prcsen^usc, and-cvaluate approaches ^ 
to management tSat will be usefHTl&^ttiat institution and yet 
will not sO>quaDtiw the whole prcj&a^ thatSt^ll inopair or 
vitiate the prtrha^yWork of tfie insJituVt^n, thaiTi^Mhc work of 
the scholar and theKudent 

Evaluation 

I think on evaluation 1 will s>y simply that there are m^ay - 
kinds of ovafuatioQ. Tiicre cah be evaluation for accouhta^il ^ 
that is, to*de(ermmc the wisifcim of the .way in wt^ich you're 
using your rcsuurces4n terrps of s^hat you hope to have in the 
way of outcomes. *' » ^ 

The need Tor evaluation for-4CcounNibility ana ijiternal^v^an-' 
' agcmcnl is felt in all sectors of postseuaadiar}' education. A^-. 
jthuugh the production fuQ^gn^ are uncertain and the inputs 
n?Si, fully cdmprehended, l^gher education inst^tutionr^P^avc 
objectives and outcumes whiph require funding and hence 
credH^^lustifieiyop. * *' »^ ^ 



the way of gathering inforrffatipn.ort the total dollS^s iftvdiycd 
in rescarcfigrants'dnd listings of^publicatidns growing;X)ut of 
research, but very little on fhe reseXrch pi-oCeSses.as such. ^ . * 

Wfier) we look at evaluation prpcesse^, we should keep in 
mrnd the warnLngby Sibley {Bowen, .1974) that "when evalu- \, 
ation becomes insti tfcitiunafiz(?0, -especially* whe^ there is dfs*« 
sentjon ab,Out goverrwnce, priorities, and purposes,' and 
. impedence is therefore. hjgh the entire process "becofnes polit- 
icized, the results have d^Jbious. value, and the QoSts to the ^ys- 
tenr) are truly; staggering .... To mstitutionalizt and thereby • * 
routinize ev^aluajion Vnay be to ki\m . ."i think the wjsdom 
of this is that when you get to the point of feeling that you 
have everything under control, that^jvery thing is comptetely * 
routine, that you^may viery^well hav^ disturbed the political • 
processes ahd the celationsHtps on the campus to sych an ex- 
' "tent that the.evala^on vvill be doubted, will b^ challenged, • 
' andyou^itl find'yoUr^elf iJack at th§ bfegirtningagain, trying 
to'work out a new systemjof evaluiitjon-. * 

Planning , ' ~' ' ' , 

^ Support of the pfanning function is another majOr function oT 
Institutional research. Planning is a continuous process which 
includes the establishment of goals, -the selection arid assess- 
ment of alternative ways of achieving goals, the determination 
of the most appropriate alternatives, and the devejoprfient of - 
methods of 6valuatmg the probable impact 6f alternative *" . i 
prdposals. 





d^gdsion making officc^^^^DeaS 
that the institutional reSeaTclTp^riS 



Probably the area in which institutiynaj research has failod^tcL 
do vyhat it should do is in the evaluatiCh of tqacjimg ihd lea7n- * - 
'ing. More is done, I believe, injthat area by those iij^the disci- , 
pljnes^^y thology arilS education than in the offices of <n- 
stiliJtional research. 
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There are other areas of evaluation such as those relate? 
sponsored anddepartmental research m which we have done 
, almost no evaluation of, the research process. We do a lot in 



U i^ a proper role of institutional research to assTsi^^UQncrs 
|id decision-ntakers iocach phase 'of planning. In essenccTail 
offict^timiitu tional rcsfea(ch ought to be functioning as a 
policy analysi^^tifutand, in tnHvWay, providing support to the 
planning effort. 



am hesitant to make dogmatic statements Ci>Qccr^ning the 
felali<^ship between planning and instifil^ional rc^©4|xh. On 
many sfhali campuses those functions have been combini 
whereas on lifger carnpuse^ they rnay be separate offices. The 
distinction that I swjbetween institutional research and plan- 
ning is th^jLthe plannirig^Q^icd on a large campus may be a 

making is seldom the role 
i^es^^ojhai i separa-v 
tion of ihe two functions may be more u?trfu|than^TwouTc^ 
in a small institution. Qn the small camplis, the2t©cm)n 
making Is probably at a vice-presidential or presidentiaM©v^ 
rather than with the planning officcjis such. Whatever the re 
^ationship may be, ther.e ^ould hardly be an office on campus 
that could provide better assistance to the planning function .>s 
, than the "institutional research officg.^, ^ ^ 

As Dressi3l*(1971) has pointed out, *\ . . planning is most al- 
t -tractive and accepted when it involves expansion in program , 
andT^cUUjesJ' Under the conditions prevailing m the early 



1 970*s, ^vhcn pfanning is viewed'as meanlng^that somepro- . 
. grams arc going to be ^ut, planners in higher education need 
all the crcdibijiiy and analytical support tbat^ can be mustered/ 

These six Junctions 9^ an \^ office can be icnmcasLn-a^V aidbd 
by a wfll conceived, arid effectively operating management In- 
formation system*. Th*is systecn dbes not hiv* to be automated 
butxKe capability .6f re^o'nse wUhih the tinrie frame most of 
usarc gfven a day, or two hours' may be improved.with auto- 

. mation. I carefully said '',may be*' because experience has . 
taught rric that the mantial system may indeed be s^peedier In 
some cases. Tho^transition to an autoryiated system or if you 
arc automated, the transition tb second or third generation 
hardware or software systems may be the fnost traunriatic ex- 
pecience of your career! (I think J beared "Amen" In this cor- 

, ner.) ' ' 

\since -I believe many^of you are dirqctly involve^q^or 
Vcsponsible for institutional reseafch on your, c^mpusfes, I 

' would like to make* some comments on some*of Jthe con- 
ditions whr^h I'feel will contribute to the effectiveness of ^ our 
work. Some of these may seem unrealistic/^butHthat does not 
stdp me from saying them. . ' 

The office 'of institutional research or analysis or studies, 
etc. should DC staffed and placed in the organizational struc- 
tures of the institution to best meet the purpose of that in- 
stitution. The office needs reasonable autonomy to ensure 
independence from special interests, to sustain the credibility 
of its findings, and to protect the staff fronn excessive iovolve-. 
ment in short-rangt upcrafcng concerns and crises. Thus,^an 
office uf mstitutional^res^Jffch vyitl^e mphasis on management- 
related studies and aciivitiii^might report to the president, 
while offices which ar^ more iflvoked in research on*s*ludents, 
curricula, teaching, assisting faculty^ an^ other committers 
with self studies rnight\eporVto the academic vice-president. 
The proper place in the\instittJtional structure for the office . 
depends on the pecularities o^the specific institution. Regard- ' 
less of organizational loc^tionlft is imperative that the q^ffice 
^of institutional research f^avc ihstituti on-wide access to basic 
inTiatjTiation. It is also irTi|:^ortarTLthat the of»f.ice be regarded 

institution-wide dafta 




, withift its chartel^ilonties, ani 
is to anyone on request. This is a 
|tent uf the statement is to make yoii 
\ioM] research office should not be per- 

_ , -ie administration. If possible, you 

shield try to hcjp yoOr college senate or legislative body and 
its committees when they are working un policy questions. If 
you can dcVdop the ability to respond not onfy t'S administra 

I requests IhU alsu to requests from uther components of 
the cStiegj^^m muni ty, your chdjice of being viewed asob- 
~7CCltve-will be < 

r 



IrtsqjTie institution's, the.staff of an office may consist of. a, - 
5itigle professional persoo.^ Occasio/ially , a faculty jncmber . 
may be given the institutional research assignmertl w*hile conK 

" tirjuing with areducdd teaching schedule. StiJI other institw- ' ^ 
tionfs yse special fajcufty committees for the study i5f specific 
issues and rjely on various administrative offices fur the cun-* 
tinuing data needs. It is probably not economically nor pulit- ^ 

"ically feasible to staff the office of institutional research with 
thefull ringe! of perni^ncnt staff ar>alyst5 who would be^ 
needed tp meet all of the legiti;Tiate demands made for mst^u- 
tiot>al reseafch services. The carpabilLties of a given staff o(an 
office of institutional -research should be.su pplemented^ as* 

»^needed, b^ calling on the skills of other institutional per^pnnel,* 
notably faculty with the broad range of expertise represented 
in the various disciplines. j 

Offices of ihstitutional research may di/fer 00 the bsfeis of 
operating style and degree of professional invol,vement in sup- 
por^t roles. For example, one office ^ay act only, or m.ostly, 
in response t6.5peclfic requests, intel^nal and external, for sta- 
tistical d'ata. Such an office might be^cbaractenze^ as operat- 
ing in a passive mode. In contrast, an office with an active 
style is c;liaracteriz^d b'jf the abil.ity tq\nticipate need for in- 
stitutional research^'serviceS. It may^an^tijcipaje simply the need 
for specific inforrna^tion, oMhe need for imprpved Information 
systems, or even thcvneed for management tools and techniques 
to match the institution's management style. Working within 
the institutional mana^gement style ai^3 the realities of cahipus^ 
politics on which the ultimate.effectiveness of its work de- 
pends and utilizing statesyide and national information, an 
office of institutional research should ahticipate,,nol^jgst re- ^ 
act, and should take initiatives which in the profcssional jadg- 
ment of the staffs ill prove beneficial to the mstitutiori. The. 
judgment of the dii*cctor, and the director's relationship with 
administratofs.and standing with facuTty colleagues can be » 
important, eyeji crucial, assets to the offic8. 

Institutional Research any the management process it supports 
have 4:helr politics, psychology and art, as well <is their eco- 
nomics, technology angi science. Since the bollegial system of 
government of most institutions rests in part on shared 
responsibility and shared value systems, institutional research 
must be effective withifi the various facets of campus decision; 
making paradigms. -X 

■ ■ /■ 

Operation of an office of institutional research raises some 
difficult questions of strategy find ethics. Tor example, the 
office may provide information fc5t both administration and ^ 
faculty in the collective bargaining processes, and this im 
plies that th^ office must be trusted by the major sectors of 
the institution. The office of ir^stitutional research must be ^ 
a part of the institutiorr^t it s|iould be free of domination , 
by the administration. The"»(fide must be perceived as an 
objective source ordata^. There will be a seminar at the 
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Association for Institutional Research Forum in St. Louis 
in late April on Ihe subject of ethics and values in instHu- 
tional r6§earch. This is^n area in which very httle has.^be6n 
.Nvrittcji ahd I will be vecy interested in the suggestions which 
'Come from this senr>inar. ^ * / * ' 

In the context of -the value ofthQ I R office being viewed as 
objective, and in view of the reliance of the IR office on the 
concept of tlata translated into ^ioformation'^, and, finally 
smCe vvc are m Washington tod^^r I would like to read . 
briefly from a Wasbtngton Po^t report of a CBS Radio ^ 
broadcast by ^eorge Herman last NovefDber. 

The know/edgeab/e^ cojinotsseur of the \i'ashingtoh language 
will want to take a very careful look at a recent Def>attment 
of Justice re /ease about counter-intellfgence programs. Bad^ 
enough that s'uclj progkims are called cchintehpros/ But 
e^en mor^ astonishing, on page 18 one discovers Wrifh that 
rar^ thrill o( discovery, thpt Itnguistic look of \vild surmise, 
that federal agents sought to confuse ta/$^t groups by var- 
ious means to " to provide disinformation. " ' ' 



Disir)for(patioti! A brand new coinage to be-€ulled ftom, 
Jhis^ long dull release^nd loyihgly ' preserved between the 
pages of a big diction^ in \<^hich ft 'does' not qthemise 
appear A t least^noi yet. . ^ 

1^ Ip time, notkn owing about disin formation wi/hur-e/y, b^ ^ 
a gratrtmaticaf dfsdemeanor. It may not exist ih the English 
\lariguage, b6t irr Washmgtones^, I predic t a mtstin\tly bril- . 
yiant iuture for. it. There is no end to the mahcjous disthief 
and endless discorlduct that may no^sprmg^p asv-sesult , , 
t)f thjs marvellous distake. It 'safiew world- where disinfor- 
mation is officially, mispensed and the gu/l/ble are disled. 

'"Disinformation" -thjs»is what Uwa/it yoa lo avLoid." 

There is a challenge to the institutional researcher and'io the 
devejopment of an adequate management information sys- 
tem in support of institutional resei^rch. I think that chal- 
lenge is great and it calls for a convex variety of skills - 
technical, communicative, and analytical - if the objectives 
are to be met. Thank you. 
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.Workshop " • ; 
ftdmissi(wis, R«gfetfttidn. and Student B . 

v Cleveland Thomag ~ ' ^ - ' • 

"Consultant • ^ " '* /' •, • • - ' 

Institute for Services to Educatioit, Inc. i . ' ^ ' ■ • ' „ 

• ; Whe>e-Doe;Admikon5/RegihrationFU Into the Total-flan?^ 

" ^namoreComprehen\iv.w.yJetusviewth-eoverallManagc--. 
menV information Systenv(MfS) a^it relhes to the p an^^^^^ 
■ 'effort and whcr-e each of us in the Admissions/Reg.stratjon 
areas fit into the total scheme. (Se-TM-anagement Informal^n^ 
System' Diagram, Figure 4.) As stated above -the PJ.ann-ng 
■eLnt defneseach of the program unU. a,>d ^ete-. e^^^^^^^ 
goaKs). The definitions and initial program un.t goa s shal 
he usedm shaping progfacn objectives and actw.t.esfor each 
^ u i f r our'purposes; (a) Admis.ons and (b) Registrapon 
• O r discussioa will focu.op'how,eacH Vus .s -volved .n de- , 
termining goals for-thcse'two areas. In other words, what .s 

oTveLnt in-the deveropmentof guidelines for p^nnmg 
the'program analysis process,^^cKschcdule of reports for the 
■wo program units? ^ ' . ' 



ABSTRACT ., . • . - . 

' ■' - ■ ' r , 

This wSrkshop.group will examine the temionsh.p of .the 
Idm^^ons and Registration areas to the program planmng 
and budgetmg process of the insutution. As we cons, e h 
number of-stiidents who applV.are admitted, entol , graduate 
or drop-oui-o^ the irtstiwt.an, thefeare '"^"V;^'^; 
related to tiv.s.process.. 4t will be our a,m to d.scuss^th.s from 
a functional pornHaf view. ' / . - ^ >, 

Our usk for this session will be to answcr.tTie following * 
question. - , . 



What ore the desired'elSmknts ofajystem that 
^,iir sufficiently satisfy the requirements of (he 
Admissions andRegistratioij areas aM support 
•the program planning and budgeting process. 



This will be dcve toped around the followmg areas. 



■ Data Rcquircrmcats 

m C^ccdura! Requirements 

iTproccssi ng Reqyti'c mchts > 

ResQurcc-Requiremcnts 
11 Re pof ting Requirements^ 



. Ii^trodyc^oit , v * : ' * \ 

At the outsei, rthi.Jc itjs-jmportant to refer to an ea/[|^ 
presentation, "NHS-Pfbgram Planning ^"^-^"dget n 1.e 0re ^ 
devdloping the specifics of^this workshop. The rdat.of^sh.p of. 

- t various adV-strative units within .tho i-ftutio. a^.he ^ 
total-mram planningeffort is k critical ^"^^ -^v- ^^^^ • 
the focu>of the presentation wasa Program, ^"'"f ^ V 
Budgcto^tcm (PPBSl,nhJrc .are^ccrbn cl^entj-of PPB§ 

VLYc5Spn to any systematic pla.niqg approach^ou.or.. . 

\7urfeitutii^Vay.beUsing._,Pla^^^^^^^^ 
tvS<u*ti6n tprat} or M'inagement By Oh)ec ives MBO). All - 

approaches involve tl^t deVelbRment ah.nSt.mtional ^. 
. midn stafcrnenr, the^signmcpVof progriln go.Mo eaCh^ 
4,r4rani>c*administfati.ve unit, and, finaHV„.th«^acorh- . 
S4 of program dbie^iv^ that'resutt in goal achieve-, 
mentandVuK'»lln5cnt.})f «he'instityti(5nal mission, ; _ 



Another facet of our CQncern is an analysis of the organiza- ■ 
Z%2re as-it^elates to the decision-making process. 
^ Clearly we featize that the MIS is ooly a tool - a means to 
arfer?d and'northe endin itself. If assists institutional mana-. 
r ty ^tiding the^. ^ith necessary data to make decisions. 
. rrc,earSna-<^;tanding of the three levels of m.nagemint ar'e 
necessary We development of our task. For oi^r purposes, 
we wiil.'deflne thSse-thrqe levels, as follows. iSeeOrganiza- 
._tional Ahalysis As Related to Decision.Makin|-Chart Fig- 
- -ure 16.) • , -. . „ . . 



Policy "*. . ' 
InstitUtWnal policy defines t^c, principles whirh guide the 
• overall managOmonfand opei^tions of- the college. The^ . 
policies ar. Wide an.d goneral in scope, and theyjange Hny- 
whfcre from philosophy and obiectivps to P^.^^j""^" 
Ui^ufipnai personnel, from admisjion cr.teriafo guidelines ^ 

;fDrfi/nd'raising. „ ' .■.; <. ' . 

TheVollo"w.n^sample'questions.eed to be answered in order 
toVovidpsome insight intp.th'edecisioo-making process.^ 

^' . A " - ■. • *\ !• 

in 'What ire tRe admissions/registration criteria? 
.\« Wh3^ kind of'information is needed? , '-f, 

.'..'-How is tt^is information gathered, by Uom, and how 
: , often?' - ■■ ' *- 

- . "Hq^wis this informano.> reporTed, l6 wfiom and by who 
' ■ and for what purliosc? " . , 



* Managerial ; * . " * 

Managerial decisions interpret policies and delineate proce< 
dures to be followed by personnel at the operajions-leye 
T^^e answers to the following questions wilUllfe d a - 
sisf in the development of a ftgistfation system. ' 

process (i,e. data, reports)? - 
« 

■ a?hlh'?r'''"''''°" ^-h^' the ration, 

ale behmd the present registration form.,its usag,)? " , 

• . What kind of reportsare generated to inform both policy. 

• makers and operations stafP ' ; 

Operations ^ 

• \, OP^^^^o^/d^cisions translate both the policy and managerial 

p^rr ' f ''''^''''^ the'educaS:;:' 

pn e. These funct.ons,are generally performed by those di- ' ' 
'''^ for the activities.f particular organirattnai 



Other Elements oif the Discussion 

Facets of Admissions That Will Require Planni 
Decisions: 



ing 



the operatir^fstaff, in answering-the following questions will 
Prov. e the institutional managemen^with the nLIary to:is 
to. fcUssess the existing admissions/registration procedure 
determine- what modifications if any, are to^be made." 




. ■ Recruitment Factors 

? Areas of Concentration V * 

- Academic 

- Geographic 
° Economics 
° Ethnic ' . 
° Numbers ^ / ' 

^° Early Reccuitment 

; ■ Screening and Evaluation 

■ Acceptance/Rejection 
« Confirmation' 

■ Closure *^ / . ' 

■ Development of Master List 

Facets of Registrltion That Will Require Pla 
Decisions: . 



V 



nning ai 



TYPES OF OECISJONS 



DECISION 



POLICY 



AOMISSION AlND 
, REGISTRATION * 
'CRITERIA 



DECISION-MAKER 

BOARO OF TRUSTEES 
PRESIOENT^" 



MANAGERIAL 



OPERATING 



aomissi6ns and 
''registration 
procedures 



VICEPReSIOENTOR 
. DEAN OF ACADEMIC 
' AFFAIRS 

" VICE PRE3lOENTOROEAN^ 
OF ACAOEMJC AFFAIRS 

- DIRECTOR OF AOM^SSIONS 

REGISTRAR 



ACCEPTANCE AND 





f^EJECTlON OF 




APPLICANTS 


% 


<p 

aEGISTRATI®N 




OF STUDENTS 

1 1 





- PIRECTOFI^OF ADMISSIONS 
REGISTRAR 



Figure 16, Ocganiza'tionaNAnalysis f or D 
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■ • Preparation of Master Schedule 

■ .Registration Preparation 

• Pre-Regrstration 

■ Registration 

0 New Students 
n Transfers, eto. 
o Probationary, o\c. 



■ Changes (Dcop/Add) . , 

■ Closure 

Development of Class Rolls and Their Dissemination 

■ Registratmn Master List 
Admissions/Registration Impacting Other Areas: 

■ Finano^Aid 

■ Housing 

■ Health Services 

■ Personnel (Faculty/Staff) 

■ Facilities 

■ Finance 

■ Grants Wanagcnnent 
^ ■ Student Records 



Types of Data Input: 

■ Quantitative Reporting 

■ ' Cost Analyses^ , 

/ ^ ' ' 

■ Non;Re5uested Recommendations 

■ Infornrjation for Monthly, Quarterly and Annual Reports 
Direct Reporting (Eye-to-Eye) * 

' ■ Functioning on Committers 
. ■ Third Party Involvement 

federal and Non-Federal Data (HEGIS, etc) 
• Types of Data Output: ^ 

■ Annual Report ' ' 

■ Report Calendar 

■ Self-Study Report 

■ Faculty Manual 

■ Student Handbook 

■ Stafe Education Agency IJeport 

■ Instructional Reports 

■ Fact Books 

■ Federal and Non-Federal Reports 





, Workshop 
Personnel Systems and Budget-Decisi&n Making 

^ Lawrence J. Brailsf ord ' 

Presidpni 

Nattonal Institute for Community DevehpmaU 



Concepts and Relationships 

The use o( personnel systems as management decision-nnakings* 
tools »s a relatively new idea. Historically, the bulH^of person- 
nel information withm an organization has been vieNved as 
limited to the payroll mechanism. In recent years, however, 
many institutions, public and private, have contributed to the 
development of personnel management concepts that have 
gone tar beyond theil^TJited payroll mechanispn utility. 

• Within the context-of the small college or university, person- 
nel systems have a larger potential role than in a production 
or service environment and there appears to be a greater need 
fnr (heir expanded use. In the absence of products or services 
for which clients make payment and/or other production/ 
output-mode operation and resulting feedback, these small 
colleges or universities must learp to use personnel systems to 
measuie thdr effectiveness and improve management dbcision- 
making 

Management information systems arc useful to the extent thi^t 
thcyxapture and report relevant data in usable form and on a 
timely basis to a^ecision-maker capable and willing to use the 
data generated. Most MIS operations are budget-oriented', how- 
ever, and devised for use by financial managers or othcr^ 
dctision-makcrs. Within the small college and university world, 
tt»f*linancial managers' decisions apparently arc most often 
concerned with personnel matters. U this fs true, and most of. 
the data revTewed indicates that it is, then there ib a major > 
rclalionshij) between the personnel system and financial and 
budget decision-making. The mam purpose of conctacting a' 
workshop cuncerned with personnel systems and financial and 
budget decision-making was to place specific focus on the 
benefits to bu achieved from using data provided by an effi- 
^cient pers.onnel system in the process of financial and budget 
decision-^aking among small collegeb and universities. .Within 
the total program prest:?itcd in the workshop, however, were 
several other considerations. % 



Admissions 
Registration 
Financial Aid 



• Housing t 
■ Health Services 



Models of each of these information sUb-units are being devel- 
oped, tested, and prepared for use by other-participatiog 
small colleges at a host institution. The personnel system mad- 
el (process) is being hosted at Washington Technical Institute 
in Washington, D.C. A comprehensiv^manual is nearing com- 
pletion in which the process is docuniented and procedures 
and sample forms updated'. Thf^ manual is^designed to provide 
assistance to other in5titutionS in imp[ementing a total person- 
nel system oVas an evaluation tool which may lead to small or 
large modifications to existing personnel systems. 

Financial and budget decisio^ have two major functions, the 
jdentiflcationiof how available resources can be allocated to^^^ 
achieve program goals, and the provision of a sys'^tem throj^gn 
which interim program changes^can bt achievecl. Thosp/Ycspon- 
sible for insitutional research are increasingly in thcyfore front 
of the decisions surrounding thesq functions. In^rdtutional re- 
search officers, more than others, need to bp<rome effective 
interface, agents within institutions; theyxlearly must be 
deeply invblvcdin the process by whjcn personnel and finan- 
cial decisions are reached if they ^^o meet their growing 
responsibilities. - 

' The Personnel System Model (A Process) 

Any system (even one that is process-depende/it) must have 
specified bounds, usually nglde clear in the definition of the 
bystem or model For the purpose of the workshop, we ac 
cepted as a model the system being developed by Washington 
Technical Institute. 

O^the many possible perspectives from which the personnel 
* bystem could be viewed, wc choose the functional view. This 
approach make^ possible comparison with budget line items, 
if the institution has adopted a functional cost accounting sys- . 
icm. A pcr:>unnel system embraces a range of activities, and 
the logic funncludinga group of tasks under a single respon- 
sibility category must 6e consistent with tVie overall organiza- 
tional structure of the institution. Failure to Adhercto this 
will result in an imbalance between authority and responsibil- 
ity and duplication of effort. A typical range of activities as- 
signed to the personnel system begins with developing the |ob 
. -classification scheme and extends to record-keeping and eval- 
uation, AJistingof the functional components might include 
' the following 

■ Job Classification 

■ Recruitment 
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Supervision 



■ . R^prd- keeping and Reporlmg 



in Procuw^ 




Evaluation 



The job t/ussifKonon activity starts with designing a scheme 
which includes the logic and criteria for establishing )ob posi- 
tions within an institution, and for thp review.process.This 
latter aspect is often overlooked. Job' classification is not a 
onc-time task. Educatignal institutions are dynamic m naturtf ? 
and change, even among the most conservative institutions. • 

The extent to which this activity is undertakeo will determine 
how much unnecessary catch-up work mus? later be done with- 
in the college. It is important to note that mistakes are appar- 
ently inevitable in this area. The lack of insight that contrib- 
utes to a less-than-compfete job in the creation of a useful |ob 
classification scheme usually is the same blindness that pre- 
sents the identification of effective remedies. 

The sequence m which the pecsonnel sys'tems' functions are 
listed IS intended to reflect the Chronology in which they in- 
fluence each other. An effective )ob classification scheme-^ 
should be a prerequisite to the selection process; the selection 
process is a maior data source for the feedback evaluation sys- 
tem tor the |ob classification function. 

The selection process must take into consicJeraUoB-sOfctrcerUy^ 
lob class. Each source must be monito/iid to insure .that its use- 
fulness irihc same as the last timerlt'^was used or better. Selec- 
tion s6urccs^af^jub]cctjo a variety of influences that may 
changc^heir usefulness to a particular jjQStJluti on, for example, 
changes in management, changes in cibnditionsTn rh'?=5fea^^-^=^ 



financial reverses, the loss of confidence in their clients, or the 
termination of their busines,s. 

The selection process should bp a stated policy and that policy 
should fequrre rcv»cw^nd evaluation consistent with the }ob 
d^ssrrtcati'on function. * 



Selection has a great deal to do with the admihi$lrative, aca- 
demic^ and uporatiunal efficiency uf an institution and general 
I> is mure tustlv than most people realk2c. If well done, it will 
contribute to low turnover in all |ub clasiifitations and alluw 
sufficient time tu fill planned and unexpected-vacancies 
wljich can be a major contribution to a healthy working cli- 
mate Selection should be done in such a wa.y as to avoid plac-. 
ing staff in positions nut deserving of their capabilities. 




In thcconstruction of budgets, ihc^costs associated witfh'sclcc- 
tion beyond direct salaries often do not gel dorisidcrcd,*yet 
t.*v--.^hey^are real dpllar costs. Selection and recruiting are often 
^coi^fuscd .wc have chosen one of ma_ny;u^eful djstinctions. 
R^cruitirfjg is initiated if the selectipnTproccss has Idcntifip 
potentialjcandidatc for a spmfiCwork requiremenjU^JJf^y ex- 
celleal jtfr.ofessional pcoplciiave been successfuffy Elected but 
r lost due to poorfecruiting, Dpprf^ the selection process an at- 
V . tempt is made to find.a p^on with the skills and other attri- 
butes that will rcsjxWTfgctting a particular job.done at a level 
of C)CceUGncc.'During recruit menl, the emphasis changes to 
demonstratirig that thcncpds of ypurjdentlfied candidate will 
be met if he becomc5.:a^jember of yOur institution's team^ 

Data should be maintained to permit revi©^ and evaluatfonof 
selectiori methods, costs, and po^cy analysis. As knowledge o£ 
^ the field increases a means must exist to capture such,knoWl- , 
edge, update 'policy and procedures where useful, and monitor 
♦ the impact of tj)e modification within your institution. 

After the selection and recruitment functions have been car- 
' ried out, hiring i^ tho next step. SalesmenTcfer to this as clos- 
ing. The subjects for discussion between the applicant and 'the 
institution include such things as timing, type of contract,' ' 
policies and procedures^ his/her authority and responsibility, 
etc. The extent to w/iich the other functions of the pmonnel 
sy«em have been thought through clearly and completely, and 
t><^B>Hcpt up-to-date and documented will have great impact 
on getting your candidate-turned-applicanl signed on as a 
teanrvmembcr.. 

These functions - job classifrcation, selection, ?ecruiting, and' * . 
hiring-ar^ all intake efforts. What follows is a different. phase ' 

-of a-personnel-^ystemri™._^ 



.Once on board a new team member cepresenl:s_new^hallenges 
to the institution. If he is good*, can the institution Jceep him?. 
If^he.*s less than whanhcjnst^^ 



. . . now can he be terminated? There are a number of consicf- 
^erations worth discussion regarding. this range oLpossibilities— 
each should' be covered by a^ritte'n poll^ and evaluated ^ 
regularly and often. Employees in small colleges ^nd univer- , 
sities are the major resource and th(j nlajor cost, representing 
more than just their salary. ' ^ ' . • 

In each of the functions in the personnel system Iqadirig to 
hiring a new team member there is a clear relationship to- 

^ financial and bjjdget decision-making. Employees'*salaries 
have an even greater role in financial and budget decision- 
rnaking. A large investment has been mad^in bringing a com- 

^ petent te^m together and that investment must be protected. 
Turnover places burdens on an institution s budget in^obvious 
and not-so-obvious ways. Assignments le(t uncovered or cov- - 

. ercd by staff already over-committed usually result> in im-v 
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por cant tasks not being aclomplished. Any ta.sk scheduled, 
assigned, and reassigned to an over-worked staff person, must 
be followed-up on. Any review of how well tasks are per^^^ 
formed under thesje ciijcumstances should convince-any6ne 
that better answers must be found. 



Cases Discussed in the Workshop . 

Practical use of theory is necessary to illustrate the soundness 
of the theory. Duringlhe workshop several attempts were 
ma&^^to relate the concepts-ot a relationship between person- 
nel $ystems-aad fitiaacial and budget decision-making. 



Scheduling tasks^ budgeting staff time, and main tain inga^fi*! 
team are some way^ to avoid over-loading, mi§usijng,^and under 
supervising staff that an institution would like "to keep?^he 
. ability tp do these things is a direct reflection of having * 
enoOjgh jTioney allocated to the prwrity tasks, 

The personnel policies and procefiures should cover the entire" 
range of options for employee beriavior withm an ijnstitution. 
The policies should be comprehepKive and ^exible- 
cumprchensive in that ihoyjJpiTiuldi be*basedon how to treat 
any given persorm^l-^iltjation rather than being just a com- 
pilation uf J)>^<dnd Jun'ts and flexible tu allovv for speciaj 

circumsufucs. ^ - < 

Eaflfi maior category of personnel management should have a 
i^itten policv. Promotions, grievances, hbliilays, fringe- 
'bertefits, and tenure each should be the subject of a specif jc 
section of the policies and procedurcrmanual and eacKsec- 
' tion should be easy to^dcntify. Since the manual is used as ^ 
constant reference, a goodjndex system- k essential for smooth 
and ready access. ^ 

These and othfer .aspects of a personnel system were discussed 
during the workshop. Our^ocus remained constant "How 
docs the pcrTonnel system relate with the financial/budget 
decision making*proccss^" was the questi<jf) raised again and 
again 

The rteed to have a policy within the pt^rsonnel system cover- 
ingJbMw information of all types is communicatfed should be 
quite clear by now. Neither the supervisory nor the adminis- 
trative functions could be effectively carried out without suQh 
a written policy. Assuming that these are ihcon/y functions af- 
fected by the absence of a wrUten communication policy (and 
not addressing the comprehensiveness of the policy for the 
moment), can you imagine the confusion that would be pre-, 
■'sent in an iristitution and to what.extent It would undermine 
.getting the work done if the po|icy did not exTs"t? 

The thrust of all that went tn to the workshop wasd^ta. The 
outer bounds of the personnel system is data collection 
(rqcurd-kecping), reporting that data to the proper person 
withrrt specified time cunstfaints, and having policies which 
ar^ t/7^rce£yand cause the data to be used in making deci- 
sjuns. Among the decisions rpade, evaluation should be 
sliessecl as. a tool in detisiun-making and as part uf the pro- 
cess by which decisions arc nriad^e. In this context, the inter 
relationship of personnel systems and finanual and Budget 
-9uc!Sion-making is more likely tu be observed and considered 



Almost every college and university (small or large, Black ox 
White) IS faced witb the problem of accommodating outstand- 
ing scholars. The issue to be tested is the usefulness of a work- 
ing personnel system in reaching a financial and professional , 
arrangement with such scholars. One issue is how and where 
^to find the money to pay outstartding scholars. The discussion 
-made it clear that>they are expensive and Black scholars are ^ 
even more sd. 

One of the institutions represented at the workshop reported 
recent efforts to select, recruit, and bire ari outstanding BTacFj 
scholar. It was reported that the program he wCJi^ld be assigned 
to was important and that his presence at the head of the pro- 
gram would be essential to its acceptance and-success. The re-' 
presentative shared with the group the selection process used.- 
He, witKthe help of friends and associates, identified the can- 
didate. After many/6fforts, selection advanced to rc^cruitme.nt'^ 
The answer to the question, "What feedback was useful from 
previous efforts in hin,ng outstarraing Black scholars?" was , 
'-There were no records, memory, or feedback in the institu- 
tion frotn these efforts." The^ losj the benefit of improving 
their *'h1t" record. Another question raised the issue of what 

policies covered-recruiting outstanciing Black schoiafs^hc '~ 

answer, "T-here are rJSne." 

\yhen the money had to be found, the officer responsible con-' 
ducted a careful trade«)ff analysis and identified areas in the 
budget that in his mind were less important. He reduced sever- 
al budget areas, being careful njot to completely destroy any 
pafticuiar^one. A presentStlion was made to the President of 
the Institution, and a firm decision was made only to be re- , 
versed later. 



In this casc there n[}ay''have been outside pressures that caused 
the President to change his'mind. Even assuming this to be 
true,^the tack of a functional relationship between the person- 
nel system and the financial and budget decision-making pro- 
cess-is clear and costly. 

"Had feedback been available and used by the decision-makers, 
greater understanding of al/ the ramifications of hiring the 
scholar would have been on the table before the President 
reached what turned out to be a premature decision. The 
trade-off analysis cohducted by. a department head would have 
been the product of a wider group'^ decision and would have 
carried a more substantive recommendation "to the ftojdcnt. 
Whatever the external forces, they would have becji a part of 
ffie analysis and 'perhaps a different recommendation would 
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have resuHed. A great deal lirne and money was lost be 
C4uselhere was no>ystem or the one in existence did not 
work. Institutional research officers can serve more effectively' 
vyhen necessary^bols are available which are understood by \ 
all the users and supported by the^nst^tution. 

At the other extreme, one institution represented at the work- 
shop, reported a vacancy in the business manager's Qffice. The 
vacancy had existed for over a year and, during this period, 
the business marrager has been performing the tasks left un- 
done by^the vacancy. Also, during this time he has advertised 
in local and regional newspapers and canvassed employment 
agencies and friends; all to no avail. 

This institution docs not have a written personnel system or 
anyone to charge^with the responsibility for carrying out the 
duties even on an overloaded basis. The workshop group was 
able to trace the causes of the problem described to the ab- 
^nce of a well developed personnel system tied to the finan- 
cial and budget decision-making process. 

No data was available regarding how the position was filled 
previously. The need for the position has not been evaluated * 
recently, ^nd the selection, recruitment, and hiring functions 
are not formalized. The business nfiahager has no professional 
help in filling his vacanciel. 

These two cases w,ere among several discussed andaVialyzed 
during'-the workshop. The significance of the workshop to the, 
participants was evidenced by their questions and obvious .en- 
thusiasm. 

On-going Development (Washington Technical Institute) 

The pcrsorinel sub-rtiudel is under continuing development at 
Washington Technical Institute (WTI); the full manual should 
be available in the near future. 



The, guiding phil6sophy in our new systems design was and is 
that, the management of program resources at WTMs.ant^x- 
pression of educational policy for effective utilization. Nearfy 
three-fourths of the fiscaf resources of the Institute are allo- 
cated to personal services in the form of salaries and fringe 
benefits. * * 

These facts made it imperative that we find a solution to thic 
problem of rapidly expanding informatiqn requirements, yet ^ 
accommodate our mandated relationship with the local gov- 
ernment. Thus, the Manfile System was born, and is now a full 
grown adult. . . 

The Manfile SyStepn is computer-based, and provides the Insti- 
tute with a comprehensive reporting system. The heart of this 
j^ystem is a dynamic stored master file that continually accu- 
mulates and maintainscurrent personnel information. The file 
contains all of the current desired employee inform.ation. Ad- 
ditional or overflow records can be added as necessary. With 
the exception of certain basic information required by the sys- 
tem, th6 contents of this file are entirely atiii^ discretion ot 
the^pei[-sonnel office. 



' Cugfently, twenty-seven distinct reports are generate(;i from 
nfile System. The distribution ranges from campus at- 
large to'a single office. The frequency of distribution ranges 
fforfi ^emi-monthly to annually. 

THTfollowip/g is a listing of most^Df the current regular reports: 



Manning Table Permanent Positions 
Manning Table Non-Permanent Positions 




Personnel inforrfjation requirements have grown enormously at 
WTI in recent years. Increased flexibility in employee deduc- « 
tions, new types of taxes, additional requirements for stat^s^ti- 
cal reportmg,* union contracts, and the general increased 
internal requirements for knowledge about employees have all 
combined to^place a severe strain on the capabilities of'^our per- 
sonnel system. ' 

Fur^ther complicating our task of providing the necessary in- 
formation is the fact that the payroll system to which we 
must relate is under the management af the local government. 
Historically, payroll has been among the first*ystems to be 
automated and, therefore, is the oldest and least flexible of 
all. The net result was that little or no {Personnel reporting ca- 
pability existed. Thus, a second system was rfaaintained by the 
Institute, with the attendant lack of synchronization. 



ical Listing of Employees 

■ E^floyee Listing by Position Title 

■ Position Status Report 



■ ^Campus Directory 

■ Campus Directory 



Home Directory 

"Position Summary \by Pay Basis 
Non-Permanent Posmonsby Expiratiop (NTE) Date 



Non-Permanent Empi 
Date 
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oyees Appointment Expiration (NTE) 



■ Benefit Enrollment Data by Program Activity 

■ Exceptions Report of Benefit Enrollment by Type of 
Benefits 

■ Mandatory Date for hdividual Contributions to TIAA- 
CREF Retirement Annuity 

■ Opt^onai"Giwi^^ Change Date 
« Retirennent Eltgibility^rofile Date ^ 

« Acadennic Ennployees Tenure Eligibility Data 

« Acadenrlic Ennployees (FacuTty Distribution by Rank) 

■ Acadennic Ennployees (FAC) Distribution by Progrann 
Activity - * . 

■ Acadennic E rh ploy ee? (FAC) Profile OataJ^y Dept. 
^« Employee Distribution by Sex 



■ Employee Ethnic Distributiort,. — — 

■ Employee Listing by Occupational Category 

■ Staff Profile Data 

I 

■ Increment Eligibility by Pay Basis 

■ Campus Address Mailers 
0 by program activity 

a by date of birth ^ ' . ), 

a by occupational category ^ ■ — 

o by department 




The Manfile Systenn was designed to provide a basictramc- 
work within which the most complex requirements could be 
met at a cost Jar less than that^f the original development. 
If furthe/ informatlonjs desired you may Qontact us through 
the offices of Mr. J . Welch, TACTiCS. 
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, V\(prkshop. 
Facilities and Housing Management 



Introduction 



MIS IS currently conjpiling a manual on Post-secondary Educa- 
tional Faciliticsand Housing Management processes. Th^man- 
ual Will highlight the organizational structure and information 
and processing required to effectively operate artd manage the 
institution's physical plant. The relationstjip between faciliti^es 
and housing management and the programming, planning and 
bgdgcting process will also be described. 



Frederick AvFresh 

' ' Staff 

"Institute for Services 'to Education, Inc, . ' > 

/ justifications for proposed reallocation of existing space and . 

'construction of additional SfJace. SUch justificatiohgtiust be 
based on quantitative evaluation of existing space and careful 
projection of future needs. Ir^titutiofis niust have informa- 
tion and procedures fot accomplishing the evaluations and 
projections. > 



o\ha 



This workshop is designed to\hare information gathered to • 
date and to gain* feedback from the participants on their local 
facility and housing management needs. The workshop will 
include: 

■ Workshop Objectives 

■ PPB and F^iulities/Housing Management Relationships 

■ Facilities Organization 

■ Facilities/Housing Data Flow 

■ Input Data types and Sources 

■ Facilities "Planning Process^ 

■ Facilities/Housing Data Processing 

■ Output Report Types and Destinations 

■ Sum mary 

, f Feedback and Questions 
Background 

Facility-use statistics provide a measure of the cost- ^ . ^ 
effectiveness of jsu institution's capital facilities. Since many 
costs of facility operations are incurred regardless of frc- ^ 
quency of use, low utilization rates contribute to a high per 
capita 'ope rati on cost. 

/ 

T4ic demand for the services of post-secondary educational 
institutions has led Jo a significant increase in capital facility 
i nvcstmcnt ir^ the past two decades. As the costs of providing 
thjcsc facilities has increased, the need for more effective 
planning and ,usc of these facilities has bo^ome a jjlfajor con- 
cccn of institutional administrators and funding agencies One 
: of these concerns has been a raquircmcnt for explicit 



Some institutional utilization studijes liegan in the 1920s. How 
ever, widespread Interest in these studies increased aropnd 
World War II due to .war-induced shortages. At that time, the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers (AACRAO) sponsored the first of its many major con 
tributions to the eValuatiori and projection of facilities needs*. 
The first qf these projects emphasized the magnitude of the ' 
post-war enrollment growth. (Cof/ege Age Population Trends, 
1940-1970, published in 1953 and The Impendmgjtdal Wave' 
ofStudentSy published in 1954.) Publications of increasing 
depth and scope 'on methodologies and criteria for evaluating 
institutional space use have followed.* ^ 



At the national level, the first comprehensive data on the 
scope and nature of higher ecttication facilities was obtained 
by the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) in -1957-58 through a 
nationwide inventory of building facilities. The data compiled 
in that study provide Xhc basis for cstimating.thc nation's fut- 
ure higher education facilities needs and helped lay the foun- 
dations for passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act of ^ 
1963. This act provided federal funds for construction of col- 
lege.facilities and created stale commissions to manage the 
distribution of these funds. Funds \ycro provided to the state 
commissions for improving comprehensive statewide plan\iing 
of higher education facilities requirements. , • ^ 



The institution of the Higher Educaticyi General Information 
Survey (HEGIS) by USOE in 1966 unearthed the need for 
consistent and comprehensive data on a range of activities in- 
cluding that needed for facilities construction! Out of that 
need grew the "Higher EHu^tion Facilities Classification, and 
Inventory Procedures Manual^Vpoiisorcd joi-nily by the Na- 
tional Center for Educational StatisticTand tlie^jurcau uf 
Higher Education, Division of College Facilities. It has gamed 
widespread acceptance at all levels uf the educational com- 
munity, and has served as the basis for gathering data needed 
by state and federal agencies and institutional administra- 
tions. 



MIS Manual Development 

DoijunleiHation on the structure and operation of physical 
plant organization^ Is available to educational institutions. 
Some are listed ir^ the bibliography. Membership iit'profes- 
slonal associations such^s the Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators is a source of current information. Institu- 
tlons/however, do not seem to be. taking advantage of avail- ' 
able information. 



a 1*^000 acres owned 

D 500 acres in active use 

o Public utilities available 

D Contract trash collective 

a l,00a-l,200sjtudent enrollment-<FTE) 

D Day and evening courses 



.What difference then will a MIS-developed facilities and hous- 
ing manual malice? The difference is in the MIS approach which 
ultinn4|dy involves putting into opera|ion facilities and hous-^^ 
ing'management procedures at an institution. The ability to ^ 

>tsit an inrstitution which has implemented the process de- 
fined by the manual reduce? reluctance to make recommended 
changes. , * 

■ ■ ■ { 

The faciJlties and hoysing manual development began with a ' 
consultarrts' workshop. During thisKvorkshop,»iniorniation 
and management reportPng nefeds for facilities and housing 
were explored. A set of data collection and report formats 
were profjosed. These formed a point of departure for devel^ 
opment^ Additional work has involved review of the liter- 
ature and site visits to institu twons for interviews with physical 
planf managers. The information gathered will be incorpora- 
ted into the manual. The manual will be further refined 
through implementation at an institution. 

The obiective of the facilities and housing manual is to pro- 
vide procedures to: ' 



List range of management activities which might be needejd 
Administfvtion 



BASIC 
FUNCTIONS 



OTHER 
FUNCTIONS 



Maintenance 



Custodial Services 



Grounds 



Planning*;* 
Personnel 
Financial 

Repairs 

Scheduled 

Operations 

Academic Space 
Support Space 
Housing* 

Majnte nance 
Improvements 



o Utilities Distribution 

o Major Repairs and Renovations 

0 Security and -Safety^ 

Capital Facilities Planning/Management 

o Communications 

o Mail Distribution 

o Solid Waste Disposal 

o Transportation and Moving 



<Ar^range the selected activities k)to a suitable organization 



■ ^ Collect data and a data base for the institution's Space 

Management Program. 

■ , Provide conststcfnt reporting of facilities and housing data 
* to all levels of managerfient and review. 

Support fiscal accountability of physical plant resources. 

Facilities Organization 

Facilities organizations^eem to have evolved to suit the needs 
and si^e of the institution, but some com/non functions are 
'found. Ideal organizations could be di^ussed but generally 
these are modified to suit the institution. It would be a useful 
group exercise to develop an organization to serve a hypothet- 
ical institution of given characteristics. 

The objeQtives of the exercise are to: determine functions to 
be performed, list specific activities, and design a -nanag^jnicnt 
structure (oi'ganization chart). 

■ Institutional Characteristics (Given) 

□ Rural, wi^*in 5-10 miles of a' large town 



ADMIfsllSTRATiGM 



MAINTENANCE 



CUSTODIAL 
SERVICES 



GROUNDS 



(Details of tasks to be performed under these activities, ad- 
diti'onai activities to be performed, and placement of super 
vision and staff are expanded as part of the exercise.) 

Facilities and Housing Data Flow 

I he typfci^f daU collccted and u^;sci m f Atili'ti.s anc! houung' 
.managemervbs^c^ictated by the applications supported by the 
data and resultutgl^ports.T'he applications embrace two 
types of operations-PPB or Programming, Planning and Bud- 
geting and day-to-day opeptions^ 



Day-tO'Day Operations , 

■ Work order and maintenance scheduling 

■ Custodial services allocation 

*■ Supplies purchase- and inventory 

■ Cost control — 

■ Personnel record-keeping 

The operational mode "Comprises the data elements and re- 
ports required to su*pport efficient daily operation. Personnel 
must be hired, trained, supervised, and evaluated. Records 
must be maintained to support these activities. Personnel 
and equipnnent must be allocated among the recurring niain- 
tenance tasks and as-required work oi;ders for/epairs or sup- 
"port services. Material uses must be monitored for inventory 
control and budgeting. 

Programming) f^lann1n§' and Budgeting 
« Facilities inventory 



■ Space4Jtifization 

■ Capital facilities planning 
.■ Operational cost projection 

The planning pcocess depends on the data used in day-to-day 
operations. The planning activities generally occur less fre- 
quently than operational activities.^ Program planning occurs 
annuallyjn support of the institution's anhual budgeting 
^cycle. Funding materials costs and labor rates data are pro- 
viSed'during the process. Capital facilities requests, budgets, 
and space allocation are based on planning activities which 
involve a facilitieslnventory. 

*f 

Figure 17, Facilities and Housing Management Data Flow, 
shows the interaction of the data elements and program activ- 
ities. The innernlost circle represents the two modes of 
facilities and housing management. The next band represents 
the sources and destinations of the data and reports within 
the institution. Administrative^offices or functions within 
the institution are enclosed in parenthesis. External forces 
^nd agencies which affect this area are^shown outside the 
cfrcles. 



MATER l,AL COSTS 



FUNDING 
AVAILABILITY 



LABOR RATES 




CAPITAL 
FACILITIES 
REQUESTS 



\ 



SPACE 
UTILIZATION 



AuPPLY 
REQUI.SITIONS 



PROPOSAL 
STATISTICS 



External Forclss or Agencies ' 
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Figure 17. Facilities and Housing Management 
Data FliJw 
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Steps in Facilities Planning Cycle 

institutional facilities should be built as the result of a ra- * 
tional and ordered planning process. Starting with'the insti- 
tutional mission, traditionally , stated as instruction, research, 
and public service, it should be possible to develop specifica- 
tions of the academic program for which a new building will 
provide a physical home. A detailed set of program specifica- 
tions should yield information concerning students, faculty, 
their activities and the relationship of these activities to the 
facilities required to house them. 

, These program specifications can be converted into aa ex-, 
pression of Required buildin|f space after it is evaluated and 
adjusted to accommodate anticipated program changes, 
shifts in student loads at various course levels, changing 
student-faculty ratios, and oth^r modifications over time. 

The planning related to a specific facility can begin at this 
point. The whole step-wjse process of the facilities planning 
cycle is outlined in Figure 18, Facilities and Housing Planning 
Cycle. 

The facilities planning is one segment of the institutional 
programming, planning and budgeting process. In the larger 
context, the facilities planning is a support activity which 
necessarily occurs after the academic program planning has 
occurred. Inputs to facilities are academic program plans, 
internal and external planning assumptions, enrollment pro- 
jection6, and revenue estimates. Outputs are internally 
staffed, support program (facilities/housing) plan. Figure 19, 
PPB - Facilities and Housing Interface, shows a general flow 
.of the institutional planning process. The planrting' activities 
^ for support areas are specified In the shaded area. 

Facilities Inventory Definition 

Good planning and management of the mstitutional facilities 
resource are significant for the following reasons: 

■ Facilities (buildings) h6use programs and, as such, tend to 
constrain the educational environment of the Institution's 
instcuction, research', and public service programs. The 
suitability of facilities for a use 1^ directly related to the ^ 
quality of instructional programs. 

■ Facilities consume most of an institution's capital dollars 
and some operatirig dollars, fnefficient use may create a 
disproportlonal drain on financial resources^ ^ 

Quality and condition of facilities affGih the institutions 
public image. The implications of tMs are many. ^ 

Facili^ties are critical to the goals of an institution and deserve 
proper consideration in the pfanning process. However, no 
planning process can function well without reliable and com- 
prehensive information, The facilities inventory is a method- 



ology for Accounting for a resource (buildings) in a consistent 
^ ^ manner.' The uses of the inventory data and the data types 
rare listed in Figure 20, Facilities Inventory Definition. . 



.Goals 

■ Statement of conditions sought 

■ Qualitative In natOre 

■ Identify specific functional areas of endeavor 
Objectives 

■ Specific ends to be ach.^^^ed in functional areas 

■ Quantitive in nature 

% - ' ' 

Program Defl ni ti on ^ 

■ Development of a proposed set of courses of action 
by whiph the desired ends can be achieved * 

■ Planning assumptions 

Program Planning . ' ^ 

■ Estimation of the program loads and the resources 
/equired to Implement the courses of action 

Facilities Planning 

■ Determination of the facilities resource requirements 
by organizational unit and type of space 

Facilities Developrtient Program 

■ Grouping of facilities needs into identifiable build- 
ing units (both'existing and new) 

Site Planning 

■ Revision oj* the campus maps to reflect^appearance of 
new facilities and disappearance of those scheduled 
for demolition ^ ^ 

Capital Devjfl^ment Planning 

■ Establishmen'tof priorities for building and remodeh^ 
mg projects and estimation of project costs 

Building PrbgVamming; ^ * 

■ Describes. a^proposed building or remodeling project 
in terms of detailed facility requirements 

Design Development 

■ Development of a detailed set of building plans ^ 

. Space Management ^ , ^ 

■ Allocation of facilities resources to departments and 
programs and the continuous monitoring of these 
allocations , 



Figure 18.* Facilities and Htiusing Planning Cycle 
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CCJBRENT 
LONG 
RANGJE 



PLANNING 
TEAM 



I 



PLANNING 
ASSUMPTION 



GOVERNING 
BOARD 




YES 



CURRENT 
LONG RANGE 
PLAN 



REQUEST 

FOR 
PROGRAM 
PLAN 



NO 




r 



ACADEMIC 
DEPARTMENT 



ACADEMIC 
DEAN 



I 



PLANNING 
TEAM 



PLANNING 
ASSISTANT 



I 



ACADEMIC 
SUMMARIES 



REQUEST 
FOR SUPPORT 
PLANS 




PLANNING 
TEAM 



I 



GOVERNING 
BOARD 



^DISSEMINATION^ 



/ 



\ 



Figure 19. Facilities and Housing Management 
PPB-Facilities and Housing Interface 
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System of accounting for facilities uniformity t . i 


■ 


Used internally for: / - 


\ 

\ 




o Scheduling and assign/ng space | 


\ 




o Determining program costs | 
D Predicting need i , 
o Comparison with otbe^ Institutions 








% 

m 


Us.ed externally for: 

0 Criteria for constructiqnrfunding ' 




— 


D Support for legislation 






D Prediotion cost impact of commission policy 
' deci^icfn 




Datatype 






Q Building characteristics 






P Building cost 






o Building location 






o Building ownership 






o Room use 






° Program affiliation by room 






D Room characteristics 




■ 


Data collection procedure 


1 











\ 



Figure 20r Facilities Inventory Definition 



iKe data collection and storage procedures may be totally 
manual. The extensiveness of the task and frequency of need 
to manipulate data would dictate the level of automation 
needed. Factors to be considered for a facilities inventory 
are as follows: 

■ Determine buildings to be inventoried 

■ Exclude buildings located on remote institutional 
properties seldom used 

o Investment properties 

o UnownedJ^ospitals * 

o Public schools not owned ^ 

□ Federal Contract Research Centers (FCRG) ' 



Collect building characteristics on: 
o Gross area 

o Assignable area < 
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a Est^hiated ref^acement cost 
a Cpndition* 
^ Year of construction 
D Ownership 



'Cqllect room data X 
o Gross area 



o Assignable area 

a Type of room use 

a Institution organizational unit 

o Number of stations 

Room-use categories 

o Facilities inventory and classification manual 

Program classification 

o WICHE program classification structure 

Program category, 
o HEGIS taxonomy 



Data Input, Processing, and Output 

The discussion of actual data elements and their f^rocessing 
was designed as a group exercise. At this point, sufficient 
information should have bien made available for the partici- 
pants to project the data needs, sources, processing required 
and destinations. 

Figures 21 , 22, and 23 summarize the information to be 
gathered by this dxercise. Input Data Types and Sources, Fig- 
ure 22, and Output Data Types and Destination, Figure 24, 
are divided into data elements with planning and those asso- 
- dated with day-to-day operations. 

Summary 

A separate feedback and evaluation session pVoved useful for, 
exchanging infornr^tion with workshop participants who had 
attended concurrent sessions. This section outlines the sum- 
mary presentation and presents some conclusions based qn . 
question and comment which followed. 

Summary Outline 

Scope of Facilities Function 

■ CapitalTacilities 

Inventory 
Budgeting 
Design 

■ Plant Operations 



Administrationr 
• y Building Malr>tenance. 
.Grounds 
'Custodial 

■ Seciirity 

■ Housing 

Utilization Statistics 
Maintenance ' 



Relationship to ProgVammi^g, Planning and Bud^ting 



•-' SupRorji to Academic PTograms 



\ . 
Long-range Facilities Planning 




Ip^RortarTce of Facilities Planning 

■ utilization Reports 

■ Space Allocation ' 



/ 



■ Legislative <& Institutional Policy Impact 

\i^eedback • / I 

' The relationship between Student Financial' Aid and Plant 
Operation s'^as discussed. There is a need m some institiitions 
•far more management of student labor to ihcrease productivity. 



PPB 

■ ^e:ademic Program Summaries-Planning Assistant 

■ Environment Assumptions (External)— Planning 
Assistant 

3 Price TVends for Goods^and Services 

c Labor Rates 

D Education Policy Trends 

D Funding Availability 

■ .Environment Assunjptions (Internal)— Planning 

Assistant 

^ £nroHment Projections 
c Curriculum Changes ♦ 
o Student Aid Levels 

■ Revenue Estimatds-Business Officer 

■ Request for Support Plans-Planning Assistant 

Day-to-Day 

■ Staff Turn-Over Rate- Personnel' Records 

■ Staff Non-Produc;tive Time -Personnel Records 

■ Building Characteristics-Buill to Specifications ' 

■ Room Utilization-Academic Departments 

m Equipment Reliability -Equipment Specifications ' 

' ■ EquipmcntMamtainability Equipment Specification 



Figure 21. I nput blata Types and Sources 
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i/^Builaing/Room Utilization 
. a Number of Stations 

p Courses Offered * . 

o Students Registered 

I Housing Needs Projection 

□ Projected Enrollment* ' 
o Percentage Boarding ' 

i Class and Laboratory Needs Projection 

□ FTE Student Projection , 

□ Acac)emic Prograr^-Plan 

' □ Projected Course Load ; 

■ Main'tenancdSupply Costs - 

□ Supply Cost Projections ; 
o Supply UtilizltioPT-By 'PTE Student 
o FTE Student PrcJjection^; • ^* 

■ Maintenance Labor Staffing/dost 
o Projected 'fcjjjbor Rates 

a, Housing and^cade'mic Space Needs Projection 
o Course Schedules . ' . , 
a Manpower Utili^ation-'Experien^^^'Records 
cr Maintenance Schedules ' ^ ' . ^ 

■ ^4aintenancc Schedules X 
,D Facilities Inventory \J 

o Equipment Reliability Data 
o Equipment Maintainability bata- 
o Maintenance Records " . • 

Adnlintstfative Calendar 




Figure 22. DataProcessing 



1> 



It was*conMde/cd mofficicm to schedule students, for less than 
two* hour segments for majp^enance operations. Too high 
percentage Oi time mighl^o consumed in starting and ending 
tasks, leaving liltlciimc for the principal task. 

* ( t. 

The desirabiiily of student involvement in classroom building 
and dormitory planr^ing^as'stressed. Greater ficxibilily of 
design might be achieved if^the needs and uses of the occu- 
pants are considerectiit an early stage. Greater' sludeni atten- 
tion to the fJcihties care and mamlenance might be promoted 
through student participation. 

VVhile facilities maintan*\ncc v^asTconcern of several individ- 
uals, their work area and thus primary concern was in a con- 
current sessioji. It was suggested that consideration be given 
* to repeating individual workshops to avoid all-or-nothing 
selection of workshop sessions. 



PPB 



Support Program Plan Planning Team , 



Capital FacHitJcs Development Plan Planning Team 



■ Physical Facilities Requirements Planning Team 
Day-to-Day 

^ ■ Detail^ Expenditure Estimate Business Office ^ 
* • 

■ Staffing TJble ^Personnel 
^ Supply Utilization and Cost Business Office 4 

■ t BudgejL Stivtus Report Business Office 

■ Housing Occupancy -Dean of StudenrAffalfS-4 

■ Facilities Utilization - Slate, Businefs Office 



Figure. 23. Output Datf^yQps and Destination 
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Workshop 
TACTICS Evaluation Training 

Wiley'^Bolden / 
Consultant 
TACTICS Coordinating Office 



U^n completion of the .1975 fiscal year, the TACTICS I! 

ogram will be evaluated by a.'fedm of analysts. Unlike the 
evaluation nriade last year at the- end of the TACTICS 1 pro- 
ygram, this tvaluatiun will be a progress review of the first 
year of a new program cycle. Thus the evaluation will focus 
on the TACTICS program over the period beginning July 1, 
1974 and ending June 30, 1 975. Understandably, many of 
the TACTICS It Institutions have some program objectives 
that mvuivt lung-term Institutional development. Simifarl^ * 
same of the TACTICS corofipncnt program objectives requTr^ 
more than one year for full accomplishment. Nevertheless, 
evaluations of the 1975 fiscal year programs, both those tnat 
represent the termination of short term goals and those that 
, dehble progress toward the completion of long-term objec- 
tives, should furnish useful information for future TACTICS 
program development. 

Focus of the Evaluation * 

_ ^TJj^^luation will focus on two related aspects of TACTICS 
the services and activities of#each of the seven TACTICS com- 
ponen^wnd developments withm each of the 68 participatirtg 
^rrstitutions. Specifically the evafuation will involve: 



■ An assessment ot each institution's progress ag^rinst its own 
work stdlemcnt (or plan)' for the achievement of its 
TACTICS program objectives. 

■ Ag assessment of the effectiveness of the services provided 
' the institutions by the TACTICS seven components. 

Instruments 

Theevaluatlon instruments wi!l consist of two kinds of in- 
ventories or questionnaires that will be sent to the institu- 
tions. These instruments arc as follows. 

■ " A number of brief qucstionnaii'es, eaich pertaining to a v^r'y 

s'iKJcific service or program of one of the service compo- 
nents. 

■ A general qJ^stfonnairc containing two parts" (a) informa- 

' tlon on the extent to which the institution's TACTICS pro- 
gram objectives for 1974-75 were accomplished and 
(b) judgments on the value of the general services and pro- 
grams oPthe TACTICS service components 

Directions and Procedures 

* Prior to the evaluation, a statement of each institution's 
TACTICS oblcctives will have^been formulated by the ap- 
propriate mstitution reprc5entative(s) and submitted on the 



TACTICS II Program' Work Staterr^ent fornD (Figure 23) to the 



sample of this form fojlows 
lether your institution has 
statement. If the work state- 



execufive director o^ TACTICS. A 
this report. Check to determine w 
completed and returned the work 
menf has not beeri prepared, or if jthe sutement prepared 
Earlier needs to be revised, the work statement that is to be 
used in the evaluation should be prepared now. Preparing 
the work statement is a necessary first step in an institu- 
tion's participation in the evaluatfon. A copy of the insti- 
tution's TACTICS objective is Jo be rejiurned aJong with 
Tfife-tn^mpieted quesXiormaireTo tfte evaluation team. 

Based on the component programs that each institution has 
elected to take part in, a package of questionnaires along 
with supporting materials and directions will be put togeth- 
er for each of the 68 TACTICS 11 institutions. This pack- 
age will be sent to the president of the institution or a per- 
son designated by him. 



Typically the questionnaires on specific component pro- 
grams and/or services wili be addressed to a person in a par- 
ticular position or role. In any case, all questionnaires will 
demand special knowledge of {he area of the program with 
whicf>the questionnaire deals. Hence, the president, or^the 
person designated by him, will be asked to solicit ihecooV 
eration of those persons who'5c experiences with TACTICS 
programs place them in a favorable position to supply the 
information or make the judgments that are required for 
the evaluation. 

The questionrKiire that will be used to evaluate the Library 
Administrative and Development and Educational Tech- 
nology Program will focus on the program sequence involv- 
ing workshop, foifow-up canipus visit, follow-up report, 
workshop, and follow-up campus visit, etc. 

^ Presidents of the institutions have been notified that the 
evaluation packages will be mailed to the institutions dur- 
ing the month of April and that the questionnaires shpuld 
be completed and returned to the specified address by 
May 25', 1975. 



Wiley S. Bolden 
'Chairman, evaluation Team 



Aprils, 1975 
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COMPONENT: 
COLLEGE: 



WORK STATEMENT 
Moion Consortium on Admissions and Financial Aid (MCAFA) 



John and Jane Doe College 



LOCATION: Smalltown; U.S.A. 




PROBLEM: (Ka)or Category) Enrollment 
/ / 

Statcoien^f Problem 



Freshpiin enrollme^Ms last fall increased slightly with mcreased'^ecruiting effort Recruiting effort needs to be mtensified and 
ma^ie more efficient. Attrition, parlicai^r^y in4he freshmarjsnd fophroore classes, is running m excess of one-lhird of these 
' enrollments. Attrition needs to tjt^eJggti^^'^^c^^Ag 6TlfaTt^i&-$t^fc^ml5 for junior class is important need. Also, re 
ment of white studentsjs«^t^^-^f*"^^^^ ^ ^S^l^,-^ , 



cruitmen 



OBJECTIVES* as to Problem Resolution (Including Projected Time Goal) '* 

By ne^t fall, J & J D College hopes to increase freshman enrollment by 1 5%. For next falls its goal is tqhave d^hite popula- 
tion of 10% pf the freshmen class (4% uf the total enrollmenlj. Its goal over the next three year period is to increase overall 
enrollment by 25% and to achieve a white student-enrollment of 20%. 

' ' . i 

The goal ts to reduce attrition the next academic year to 20% and over the next three years to no more than 10%. 



•'Please 




and quantify objectives v/here appropria^^. 



MUNITION OF NEEJM)f TACTICS Services (Wil/regard tojhe above problem 



Rccruijm^t Program 



2. Inturmation Study Program 



3. Curricjulum Development Program 



■ppalnLngof Admissions staff (and others on J & J D staff where appropriate) in innovative 
^/recruiting techniques, especially, how to organize recruiting campaigns and workers 
among alumni and church groups. ' 

Detei'mination of types of information and statistical data helpful to both recruiting ^ 
and admissions problems and to curriculum plannersas well as to makers of typical 
college policies and decisions. > ^ 

Assistance in analyzing and developing curriculum in tfie light of changing student 
needs. Help devise^hew offerings to appeal to community groups. 



APPROVED: 

Component Rep* 
Title- 



TACTICS 10/30/74 



Director 



DATE- 

Institutional Represcntauve. 
Tft^e: - , President 



USE OTHER SIDE FOR ANY ADDITIONAL CO/V\MENTS 
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MISJ'ARTIClPArJfS 



MIS/CIR Workshop 
March 14-16, 1975 



CalWn 0. Atchison 
ermeSfe^ Sttrt©<iiniv€rsity 
''^shvtll^ T en n c s see 

Porah D. Crosby 
Prentiss Institute' 
Prentiss, MtssisSrppi • - 

Josephine Decker 
Bethune-Cookmah College^ 
Daytona-Seaclr, Florida 

Edward H. Dicl^ison 
Barber-Scotia College* 
Concord, North Carolina 



Winston-Safem State University 
VVinston-Salem, Nott>i C^rOttrra^ 

Walter M. Ford hanri 

Edward Warers-Gollcga--^::::'^ 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Lee Roy Gorman 
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